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A SERVICE TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
MAGAZINE COMBINATIONS 


The Virginia Journal of Education has for a number 
of years accepted subscriptions to other magazines in 
combination with the Journal. We are taking this 
method of advising the teachers and school officials of 
the State that this service will be continued. 

We can save teachers TIME and TROUBLE and MONEY 
on magazines in combination with this Journal. This 
is solely a service to Virginia teachers. IT IS NOT A 
COMMERCIAL PROPOSITION. 

Send us the list of magazines vou desire and let us quote 
prices. DO NOT DELAY. Now IS THE TIME TO 


ORDER YOUR MAGAZINES. 
Send all orders to 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


420-421 State Office Building 


RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 
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RICHMOND’S OLDEST 
AND LARGEST BANK 


Cordially Invites 
Your Business 


SAVINGS 
COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
Foreign Travel Dept. 


First and Merchants | 
National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Resources over $50,000,000 
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66th Year 
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COMPANY | 
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Sutent READING MATERIAL 
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BRADLEY’S PICTURE BUILDING | 
Individual Silent Reading 
8294 Three sheets of design cards containing 
a total of twenty-four individual designs to be 
cut out and colored with crayon, and twenty- 


four smail cards each bearing a brief story 
which is illustrated by two or more of the 


accompanying designs. 35c. 
Complete catalog, construction work samples, 
or helpful information on receipt of request. 




















Every step of the teacher’s profes- 
sional education brings direct returns 


in greater social usefulness. 


rnoon and evening Extension courses of the 


ersity of Virginia provide the stepping-stones. 


nty-seven members of the University Fac- 
r for the coming year over fifty different 
Under their guidance groups of enter- 

ng teachers throughout the state will continue 


ly while they teach. 


nd your colleagues are invited to form an 


on class. Apply for information and cata- 


EXTENSION DIVISION 


UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 























Corona Four 








The Portable Typewriter 
With Standard Keyboard 


ATA 20% DISCOUNT 


By special arrangement with the Factory, we are 
offering for the first time a discount to anyone 
engaged in Educational work. This is your op- 
portunity, don’t miss it. Write today for cata 
logue and particulars. 


The American Typewriter Exchange 
605 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 
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Behind the Covers of a Book 


what goes on? How much of what they read 
do children understand? Or retain? You | 
van’t be sure. That is, unless you definitely | 
train them in the effective use of books by 
giving them the 


HORN LEARN TO STUDY READERS 


The publication of Horn-Snedaker-Goodykoontz: Book Five, makes the Horn series 
a complete reading unit of the work type, for grades one to six inclusive. And for 
the early grades, or for remedial and diagnostic work, there are the 


Horn-Shields Silent Reading Flash Cards 











GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 























LAW’S ENGLISH FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
With Drill in Essentials 


is used in the third and fourth years of Virginia High Schools, both town and county, as a basal text- 
book in English Composition. You will find it listed in the English Course of Study for this purpose. 


Teachers who have introduced the book are strong in their endorsement, for Mr. Law has pre- 
sented a plan which follows the normal development of high school pupils, providing an abundance of 
exercises, three thousand suggestions for composition subjects, and just the material in English the 
students need for immediate use in everyday life. 

“Individuality in writing and skill in the use of language result from purposeful classroom 
activity’—t/at is the working basis of ENGLISH FOR IMMEDIATE USE. Price $1.44 


[Examination copies sent to teachers of third and fourth year English.] 


Houghton’s Selections From the Old Testament 


The Course of Study in English for the High Schools of Virginia prescribes Old Testament 
Narratives for class use during the first year. HOUGHTON’S SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT provides every selection listed in the Course. of Study with two additional ones. 
Interesting notes, clear type, and a good cloth binding make this collection exactly the text-book for 
which hundreds of high school teachers in Virginia have been looking. Examination copies sent t 
English teachers offering this work. Price 56 cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Virginia Edueation Association 
OUR OBJECTIVE 


By FRED M. ALEXANDER, President 


live within sight of each other, have daily 

personal contacts and are not much given 
to diversified thought and action may exist, after 
a fashion, without schools for all the children of 
all the people. 

The small Greek city, the New England town 
and the southern plantation were such com- 
munities. In these communities, education, a 
highly desirable thing, was a luxury and a privi- 
lege only for those who were able to pay for it. 

\Vith the complete separation of church and 
State, religion became a personal matter, and 
each must know his Bible. Every one, there- 
fore, should know how to read. 

Logically, all children who desired to do so 
were permitted to attend the public schools at 
the public expense. This voluntary conception 
of public education spread until shortly after the 
Civil War public schools were established in 
practically every State in the Union. 

As the population of our country increased in 
numbers and diversity, the necessity for the uni- 
versal communication of knowledge and ideals 
in citizenship, as well as in religion, became ap- 
parent. 


S MALL communities in which the citizens 


lt was a short step from permission to obliga- 
tion. During the last quarter of a century, com- 
pulsory education has become a fact in America. 
Our faith in popular government is based upon 
he belief that our State and nation will progress 
and endure in the proportion that the general 
level of the responsibility and intelligence of our 
children is raised by education. 


The great teaching body of America today is 
indeed confronted with the task of training for 
modern citizenship all the children of all the 
people. 

The gradual shaping of our faith in education 
as a necessity in a democracy through the volun- 
tary and compulsory periods did not carry with 
it the correspondingly necessary conviction on 
the part of the public that every teacher should 
be highly trained professionally as well as in 
subject matter if this faith is to be translated 
into works. 

Since the public does not always realize that 
a well paid, highly trained and distinctly profes- 
sional teaching force is necessary for the realiza- 
tion of their faith in the compulsory education 
of all the children of all the people, it is only 
natural that the schools should be subjected to 
periodic waves of criticism. The criticism aimed 
at the Boston schools in 1845 was almost iden- 
tical with that pronounced upon the Virginia 
schools in 1926. 

When things go wrong with the savage, he 
thinks he is possessed of a demon. The parallel 
to this attitude in modern life is our practice of 
looking for something or somebody to blame 
when things are not as they should be. Too 
often in modern society the schools and the 
teachers are regarded as the demon. Our work 
is criticised because we, as teachers, have not yet 
convinced the layman of our superiority in our 
profession. Since the layman does not grant 
that we know more about the job of teaching 
than he does and since the teacher has not been 
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elevated in the public mind in proportion to pub- 
lic faith in education, the challenge to the profes- 
sion of teaching is clear. 

Teaching will never take its place on the level 
of the now time honored medical profession until 
the teachers partake of the attitude of the doctor 
and band themselves into an autonomous profes- 
sional organization of such dignity and power 
that social recognition and technical superiority 
will consequently be granted by the layman. 

What is the answer to this great challenge in 
Virginia? It is as clear as the noon-day sun. 
We must take a lesson from the experience of 
the doctor and forge into a living reality the 
autonomous and all-inclusive organization of 
those engaged in education in any capacity in 
Virginia that was created by the adoption of the 
new constitution in Norfolk in November, 1925. 

Let us resolve to make our contribution to the 
profession of an all-inclusive State-wide organi- 
zation that will, first, fix standards of training 
for those entering the profession; second, de- 
velop a code of ethics that will make all teachers 
loyal to each other; third, make effective a Re- 
tirement Law that will enable the profession to 
hold its best workers, and, fourth, by displaying 
in proper perspective the accomplishment and 
devotion of the teachers, educate public opinion 
to the point of accepting the technical and pro- 
fessional superiority of the teacher over the 
layman. 

Who determines without any lay interference 
whatever who shall become a doctor? Who has 
educated public opinion to the point of accept- 
ing the fact that nobody is fit to treat human 
ailments without seven years’ training beyond 
the high school? Who has demonstrated to the 
layman that the doctor is a public benefactor 
and that his use of the discoveries of modern 
science not only has enabled him to correct 
minor ailments but has enabled him to prolong 
the life span by seven years? To all these ques- 
tions the answer is, “The doctor.” 

\Vhat instrumentality has enabled the doctor 
this great achievement? The 
answer is clear, ‘The Medical Association.” 
There was a time two generations ago when the 
standard in Virginia for the entrance into the 
practice of medicine was little higher than for 
The better trained phy- 


to accomplish 


entrance into teaching. 


sicians saw the need of raising standards not 
only for the purpose of making the practice of 
medicine more attractive to ambitious individ- 
uals but also for the purpose of bettering human 
society. They saw that personal differences and 
artiliciality of rank must disappear, and, there- 
fore, in a surprisingly short time they have made 
medicine the most highly organized and _ stand- 
ardized profession in existence. 

No doctor fails to belong to his local State 
and national medical association. With adequate 
dues giving the magazines of these various as- 
sociations sufficient financial support and through 
them and the press in general educating public 
opinion, the medical association not only fixes 
the standards for entrance into the profession 
but also determines the quality of instruction 
which is acceptable for the training of the pro- 
The American Medical As- 


sociation classifies and standardizes the institu- 


spective physician. 


tions that train the people who fill its ranks. 

I desire to renew my plea made at Norfolk 
last Thanksgiving that everybody engaged in 
education in Virginia, regardless of the position 
he may hold, become a member of the Virginia 
Education The constitution 
places the membership fee at $1.50 which car- 
ries with it the Virginia Journal of Education. 


Association. new 


I can confidently say to you that if every teacher 
in Virginia and every person engaged in educa- 
tional work of any kind in Virginia will pay his 
$1.50 during September and October and become 
an active member of our State Association, the 
officers will set up the machinery and the pub- 
licity which will go a long way to the realiza- 
tion of the ideals that I have just outlined. Ther- 
never was a time in Virginia when the necessit) 
of preseriting a solid front by all engaged in edu 
This 
opportunity is now afforded by the all-inclusive 
organization created by our new constitution. 
At Roanoke next November, for the first time in 
the history of Virginia, duly aceredited delega': 
representing all of the educational forces of | 
State will assemble in a deliberative assembl) 
the interest of the cause of education. 

Some reorganization will no doubt take p! 
in the administrative machinery of our schools 
A hundred per cent membership in the Virg' 
Association will enable the sch 


cation was more necessary and apparent. 


Education 





id 


le 
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ple to take the lead in this reorganization and 

vince the layman of our professional super- 
rity. ° 

Your Association has served you better than 
ou know. Your legislative committee not only 
played a great part in holding the financial ap- 

priation that the schools already had at the 
last Legislature, but your committee was instru- 
mental in defeating many bills that, if passed, 
would have been inimical to the schools. Your 
pension committee is doing a monumental work 
and will, I firmly believe, present a workable and 
practicable law which will guarantee to every 
teacher a life annuity sufficient to care for him 
when his productive period ceases. Your pension 
committee has found that ideas travel slowly. 

It has, therefore, become necessary for the com- 
mittee, in cooperation with the Carnegie Founda- 
tion which has given expert study to this prop- 
osition in Virginia, to devote at least three years 
in all to the education of the teachers them- 
selves and the public opinion in general before 
it is thought wise to bring this bill to the 
Legislature. 

| know of no piece of work that has ever 
been undertaken by the Association that will do 
more good than this one to place the teachers in 
their proper position in the community. 

The Preventorium campaign, about which you 
will hear later, is not receiving adequate support 
from the teachers. I know of no work that will 
contribute more to the security of the profes- 
ional and personal peace of mind of our teach- 
ers than this one. 

Steps have been taken to improve the Virginia 
ournal of Education. Assistant editors will be 
employed. Helps for teachers in the classroom, 
educational news and editorial comment of a 
vigorous nature and other improvements that 
will raise the Journal to a level that any teacher 
could ask will soon be apparent in the Journal. 

\ll of these things, however great they may 


be. are only instrumental and incidental in elevat- 


« the teacher to that position of professional 
superiority in his community which will enable 
to turn out a product in the shape of the 
ned pupil thus proving to the layman that the 
teacher knows more about the job of teaching 
than the layman does. 
Criticism is a healthful sign. We have always 


had it and it will be with us for a long time yet 
to come. Fortunately, however, the teacher is 
now, and will be more and more, in the position 
of inviting helpful and constructive criticism and 
of giving his critics the proper perspective. 

In 1919, certain leaders in education thought 
it would be wise to test the product of the schools 
in comparison with the product of the schools 
of years gone by. The first American Educa- 
tional Survey was conducted in Boston in 1845. 
This Survey was conducted in a very thorough 
manner with the purpose in view of finding out 
whether the criticism of the product of the 
Boston schools was well founded. Mr. Curtis 
and Mr. Caldwell in 1919 adapted the questions 
given in 1845 to modern needs and tested some 
40,000 school children in America with these 
Boston questions as a basis. Several cities and 
counties in Virginia were tested. Although only 
the select pupils went to school in Boston in 
1845 and, with compulsory education as a uni- 
versal fact, the average intelligence of those in 
the schools was lower in 1919, the results of the 
test show that the 1919 children were more in- 
telligent and more able to think and apply knowl- 
edge than the 1845 children, but had less con- 
trol over abstract skills. 

A simple illustration will make the situation 
plain. In 1845, 35% of the children knew the 
year when the embargo was laid by President 
Jefferson but only 28% knew what an embargo 
was. In 1919, only 23% knew the year but 
34% knew the meaning. In 1845, only 40% 
knew whether the nearest route to India is by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope or by the Red 
Sea, while in 1919 78% of the children an- 
swered correctly. 

On the whole the tests show that the schools 
of America in 1919 were producing a better 
product than the schools of Boston in 1845, It 
would be very interesting indeed if time permit- 
ted to quote some of the comments of 1845 to 
show that the criticism in that day was similar 
to the criticism today. One comment of the 
Survey committee of 1845 is particularly 
pertinent. 

“The questions in grammar are the best proof 


that pupils may parse technically and point out 
the relations of words, their mood, tense, case, 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The High School Cafeteria 


By MARY FAWCETT, Director, Jefferson High School Cafeteria, Roanoke 


OW that we realize the great importance 

of food and the proper nourishment of 

the child, the school cafeteria has been 
established to meet the needs of those who live 
out of town or who live too far to go home for 
their midday meal. 

The cafeteria is open to all students and to 
the faculty. By special permission of the school 
principal, a child is allowed to go home for 
lunch if he lives near; otherwise, he is required 
to remain on the school grounds. His lunch hour 
must be spent in the cafeteria where a homey, at- 
tractive atmosphere has been created. Here he 
partakes of his home lunch which he may sup- 
plement with a bottle of milk or a cup of cocoa. 
He may purchase a substantial lunch or a hot 
midday meal. Coffee is sold only to the faculty. 

The high school pupil is a difficult one to deal 
with, for his food habits have been formed and he 
has strong likes and dislikes. However, his tastes 
can be easily changed but careful supervision is 
necessary for he objects to being told what he 
should buy. At this age, we have to appeal to the 
aesthetic side of the pupil. Sometimes a sprig 
of parsley at the side of a meat dish, a bit of 
cheese or cream sauce over a vegetable, a dash 
of paprika on a salad or a cherry on a dessert 
will make a very pleasing and appetizing dish. 
Guard against the girl of this age who is inclined 
to prefer sweets to the more substantial foods. 

We have to study our students, know their 
needs and plan menus that are varied, attractive 
and that have the proper food combinations. A 
set menu should not be served on a given day 
of the week. We have to appeal to the one who 
looks for the new things and guard against the 
one who every day wants the same thing pre- 
pared in the same way. 

A child eats, first, because it is a pleasure; 
second, because it is meal time and he is hungry; 
and, third, because his body has to be nourished. 
By supervision, the cafeteria director stresses the 
third point, teaches variety, selection of food, 
food combinations and purchasing the proper 


amounts. These points are also taught by post- 
ers about the cafeteria walls, by the menu board 
and by observation for the lazy ones who neglect 
reading the menu. The students are given the 
best quality of food at the lowest price. An occa- 
sional conversation with a group of students com- 
plimenting them on their food selection brings 
the director in closer contact with them and 
makes the pupils feel that she is personally in- 
terested in each one. 

The success of a cafeteria depends not only 
upon the efficiency of its workers but also upon 
their friendly attitude toward their patrons. At 
all times they should remember that they are 
there to serve. 

At Jefferson High School we have two boy 
student helpers at one recess, at the other, three. 
These students keep the counters replenished and 
are given twenty five cents worth of lunch daily 
for their services. 

The senior domestic science class devotes its 
last semester to cafeteria work. Their first les- 
son 1s a trip through the cafeteria with a lecture 
and demonstration of the various pieces of equip- 
ment. They are even shown the method of keep- 
ing records. This class prepares the various 
foods, taking one type a week. Later they are 
assigned work in the kitchen as assistants to the 
sandwich maker, salad maker, etc., and they com- 
plete their course as helpers at the steam tables. 

The cafeteria is in charge of a director who 
holds a monthly meeting with a committee com- 
posed of a chairman, school principal, president 
of school Parent-Teacher Association, two fac- 
ulty members, two representatives of the student 
body—one a boy, the other a girl—and two par- 
ents. At these meetings, monthly records, food 
prices, help situation and cafeteria comments are 
discussed. The students bring suggestions from 
the student body to the committee. The cafeteria 
The two student 
representatives with the assistance of four pupils 
at each of the two recess periods render great 
assistance along this line. 


is disciplined by the director. 
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Vocational Activities in Virginia 


Nearly Twelve Thousand Students Pursuing Vocational Courses 


By B. H. VAN OOT, State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education, 
MRS. O. H. AVERY, State Supervisor, Home Economics and 
W. S. NEWMAN, State Supervisor, Agriculture 


HE last school census 
of Virginia shows that 
there are 246,725 chil- 
dren over six years of age 
and under twenty who are 
not in school. Of. this 
number 184,552 are four- 





teen years of age or over. 
The census also shows that 
there are but 139,643 chil- 
n over fourteen years of age attending school 





B. H. Van Oor, 


4 
are 


and but 56,605 children sixteen years of age or 


over attending school. This means that of a total 
of 324,195 children between the ages of fourteen 

| twenty approximately 57 per cent have drop- 
ped out of school at fourteen years of age and 
approximately 74.3 per cent have dropped out of 


ol at the age of sixteen. 





If the responsibilities of the school system of 
Virginia cease when we have offered the tra- 
ditional course of study and have made no ef- 
fort to provide an education for those who by 
force of economic or social conditions are com- 
pelled to work, then we have discharged our 
duties. The State of Virginia, however, realiz- 
ing that the responsibilities of the public school 
system do not cease when the children have left 
the traditional school, has committed itself to a 
program of education which offers opportunities 
for an education for those who cannot afford to 
make the sacrifices necessary to acquire the bene- 
fits of the traditional secondary school, however 
excellent they may be. 

As seen by the preceding facts, approximately 
fifty seven per cent of our school population be- 


tween the ages of fourteen and twenty have elect- 





A Part-Time Class of City Policemen oj Norfolk. 
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to function under favorable 
circumstances have resulted 
in high abilities and excel- 
lent conduct. It is because 
of these results which have 
been attained that the State 
of Virginia is encouraged 
the 
to include 


to extend vocational 


program other 
forms of work not hereto- 
fore attempted. 

The future of the Com- 
monwealth depends as much 


upon the manual skill and 





intelligent conduct of those 
who work with their hands 
as it does upon the few 





ed to enter the vocations, or conversely stated, 
have not elected to accept the benefits of the sec- 
ondary schools. If this ratio were maintained 
fifty seven per cent of the future mothers and 
fathers of the State would possess but a meagre 
general education and thus equipped would, 
through their votes and ideals, shape the future 
education, social, moral, economic and _ political 
life of the State. Fortunately, Virginia has been 
foresighted enough to set up a program of voca- 
tional education for those who have dropped out 
of school which is counterbalancing the deleteri- 
ous effects naturally accruing from lack of edu- 
cational and vocational proficiency. 

Individuals differ in ideals, habits, apprecia- 
tions, attitudes and in the choice of a vocation. 
It is evident that a large majority of the younger 
generation has elected to enter the vocations 
equipped with but limited general academic prep- 
aration. It must be remembered that because a 
person enters a vocation requiring but little 
academic preparation it is no sign that that per- 
son is subnormal or that he does not possess 
potential abilities. The facts taken from classes 
which are new in operation in the State prove 
the contrary. Many of those who have entered 
the vocations at an early age and have attended 
vocational classes have possessed ideals, habits, 


appreciations and attitudes which when allowed 


Day-Unit Class in Electrical Design and Layout, Richmond. 


leaders who have acquired 
prominence through college training or by vir- 
tue of favorable inheritance. Virginia is rapidly 
developing into an industrial State. To maintain 
an industrial State in competition with other 
States it is necessary to develop trade and in- 
dustrial skill as well as the proper ideals toward 
citizenship on the part of those who are doing 
the work of the State, either on the farms, in 
the home or in the factory. The vocational 
classes which are in operation show that those 
who are following the trades and industrial pur- 
suits are just as ambitious for their future wel- 
fare as are those who are following the more 
learned vocations. The attitudes, initiative and 
personal interests of the vocational students en- 
roled in the evening, day-unit and part-time 
classes and the letters which are being received 
by the Department of Vocational Education from 
employers are conclusive proof that the special 
education which the workers are receiving is a 
benefit not only to the workers and the employer, 
but to the community as a whole. The latest 
program of vocational education, namely, fore- 
manship training, which has been instituted by 
the State Department of Vocational Education, 
has had the endorsement and active cooperation 
of fifty six of the State’s largest industries and 
without exception requests have been received 


The Virginia Coal Oper- 


for additional services. 








Lc 


ng 





Association realizing that it was unjust to 
the State to contribute further of its voca- 
| program employed a man on full time to 
nue the work started by the State Depart- 
of Vocational Education. 
ven though the vocational program has 
ied such extensive proportions, there are 
many educators and industrial executives who 

vet unfamiliar with the work, at least no 
steps have been taken to provide education and 

ning for those who are employed. 

he State Department of Education has set 
aside certain funds for the advancement of its 
vocational education program. These funds are 
to be used for the part payment of the salaries 
of the teachers of vocational subjects and are 
allocated to the several cities and counties ac- 
cording to a fair and definite plan. The granting 
of State subsidies to the local community makes 
the establishing of vocational classes possible 
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with but little expense and energy on the part 
of those who are responsible for the administra- 
tion of the schools. In fact, so anxious are em- 
ployees and employers to have vocational oppor- 
tunities that they have many times contributed 
from their own pockets funds sufficient to meet 
the local financial requirements, thus making the 
classes cost the local school boards nothing but 
the provision of a place of meeting. Several 
employers have even provided the place of meet- 
ing at their own expense. 

The organization of vocational classes is rap- 
idly increasing. Last year there were 441 voca- 
tional classes in operation in Virginia enroling 
9,955 pupils, including evening, part-time and 
day-unit students in agriculture, home economics 
and trade and industrial subjects. 

The provisions in the State Plan for the es- 
tablishing of trade and industrial classes allow 
for the enroling of children who are employed 





Machinists in the Making, Richmond. 
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A Corner in an Automobile Shop, Norfolk. 


in stores, offices, shops, factories or in any other 
trade or commercial pursuit at a time of day 
when their services are least needed by their 
employers and may be taught bookkeeping, type- 
writing, stenography, business English or any 
other subject. The teacher may be one of the 
regular school staff or a competent bookkeeper, 
This form of organiza- 
Or, if the 
number of prospective students is sufficiently 


stenographer or typist. 


tion constitutes a part-time class. 


large, two classes may be formed each meeting 
or working on a half time basis, alternating as 
conditions warrant. Upon visiting these classes 
one sees textile workers, messenger boys, police- 
men, shipbuilders, machinists, moulders, drafts- 
men, salesladies, delivery boys, domestic servants 
and a host of other occupations represented by 
students who are learning while they are earning. 

The evening classes of the State are composed 
of working men and women who wish to pertect 
The teach- 


themselves in their chosen vocation. 
ers of these classes are specialists in the trade or 
industry being taught. 

The day-unit classes are composed of boys 
and girls who desire to learn some trade which 
holds future possibilities for advancement. In 
these classes or in the evening classes instruc- 
tion is being offered for electricians, plumbers, 


plasterers, bricklayers, draftsmen, carpenters, 





printers, shipbuilders, ma- 


chinists, painters, — sheet 


metal workers, riggers, 


mouiders, pattern makers, 


automobile mechanics, tail- 


ors, radio operators, sign 
painters, show card writers; 
in architectural drafting, ma- 
chine design, structural steel 
drafting, cost accounting for 
plumbers, commercial art, 
telegraphy, blue print read- 
ing and estimating, automo- 
bile electricity, shop mathe- 
matics, trade science and in 
many other subjects. 

For each of the above 
types of instruction the 
State in cooperation with the Federal govern- 
ment is paying approximately two thirds of the 
cost of instruction, though in some communi- 
ties the local school boards pay much more for 
the instruction than is received in State subsidies. 

Equally important for the development of the 
State is the program of vocational education for 
farm. Virginia is still 


and such being the 


those who live on the 





predominately a rural State 
case the success of the rural communities for the 
next few years will be the measure of her 
progress. 

‘arming in its many phases is the outstanding 
industry of our State. What are the conditions 
and difficulties confronting the farmers of Vir- 
ginia today? Over production of some crops; 
depletion of the most promising young manhood 
and womanhood; lack of a suitable method of 
marketing in many sections and the failure of 
the farmer’s dollar to buy its equivalent in the 
things necessarily purchased for use in the home 

What are the cures for the 
ills ? 


Perhaps, but the question of 


and on the farm. 


above mentioned Can legislation relieve 
these conditions ? 
relief by means of legislation is a doubtful o1 
The present system of secondary education has 
fulfilled ‘in a rather efficient manner one of | 
objectives, namely, the preparation for colleg 


This has been, perhaps wisely, one of the mau 








ie 





tives of our high schools. Rural Virginia, 
ver, is not going to be inhabited by college 
uates to any marked extent and we are there- 
faced with the issue of preparing the rural 
th of today better to carry on the farming 
ustry which is soon to fall upon their 
ilders. 
e curriculum of the rural high school in 
rinia, if it includes vocational agriculture, 
s a sane solution to the problems confront- 
« the farming population of today. The success- 
farmer of today is the one who has profited 
<periment station literature and reliable agri- 
ultural information which has come to him from 
ious sources. Continued application of the 
mended practices has brought him success. 
promising rural boy who should become a 
mer should be given an opportunity during his 
high school course to study the recommended 
farming practices of his community, and should 
be required to follow these practices on his home 
farm. He should receive instruction in farm 
»» work of such a nature as to equip him 
tter to handle the repair and construction job 
hich will confront him as a farmer. It is such 
erams as above outlined that are being car- 
d on in ninety eight rural high schools in 


irginia. 
Through the cooperation of the Federal, State 
local authorities this movement has been 
ide possible, and because 
this outside aid the in- 
uguration of this work is 
thin the reach of every 
ral high school. 
sometimes happens 
because of geographical 
ation, topography, or 
| conditions, consolida- 
of schools is not pos- 
Under such condi- 
a scheme of day-unit 
rk in vocational agricul- 
has been arranged and 
instructor from the cen- 
| school teaches in smaller 
ls for three or four 
s a week, thus reaching 
mber of boys who would 
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be deprived of this valuable instruction. Thirty 
eight such classes were conducted in our State 
last session. 

The departments of vocational agriculture in 
the high schools of Virginia have an obligation 
to the adult farmers in their respective com- 
munities. The Vocation Education Act author- 
izes and includes in its program the offering of 
instruction in agriculture to adult farmers. The 
farmers of today are willing and anxious to learn 
of the newer and better ways of handling their 
business. There are present in every community 
outstanding farmers whose methods should be 
studied and followed. Through evening class 
work the improved practices of the better farm- 
ers and the recommendations of the experiment 
stations are brought to the attention of the group. 
This type of work is proving popular throughout 
the State, seventy such classes having been held 
last session. 

orty two per cent of the boys who have had 
instruction in vocational agriculture in the high 
schools of Virginia are now farming. It is doubt- 
ful if over fifty per cent of the graduates in vo- 
cational agriculture of our rural high schools will 
ever return to the farm. If this figure is reached 
great progress will have been made. There is, 
however, in Virginia a group of boys who should 
be reached as they are now entering upon the 
business of farming. This group is composed of 





- 





Colored Carpenters in an Evening Class, Norfolk. 
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22,000 boys between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty who are living on farms and are not at- 
tending school. Part-time classes are designed 
to meet the needs of this group. These boys are 
being encouraged to come into the agricultural 
departments during the slack winter months and 
to study some of the jobs confronting them on 
their home farms. Special work is sometimes ar- 
ranged for them in grammar, arithmetic and citi- 
zenship. This group varies widely in ability, 
school experience and inclinations and offers 
some real problems in the developing of desira- 
ble citizenship. A start was made in this type 
of work last session when five part-time classes 
were conducted. While this group offers dis- 
tinct difficulties, it also opens up a wonderful 
field for real service to these boys and the fu- 
ture development of Virginia. A very high per- 
centage of these boys will remain on the farms 
and if we can improve their farming practices 
and their ideals of citizenship, we will be adding 
materially to the progress of the Old Dominion. 

For the women of Virginia, whether in the 
cities or on the farm, opportunities are many 
for perfecting themselves in their daily tasks. An 


evening school class will be offered to any group 


consisting of ten women over sixteen years of 
age on any phase of homemaking desired, pro- 
vided a teacher of the subject is available. There 
are five centers in Virginia in which fifty four 
evening classes are being held. The subjects of 
the classes include sewing, millinery, health of 
the family, cooking, marketing, interior decora- 
tion, child welfare, nursing, dressmaking and tail- 
oring. There were 956 white women and 822 
colored women, making a total of 1,778 women 
enroled in the fifty four classes. 

In order to send out women with some prep- 
aration in vocational homemaking, courses are 
offered in sixty six white and four colored high 
There were 1,632 white girls and 307 
colored girls in these departments, making a total 
of 1,939 high school girls enroled. Altogether, 
there were 3,707 women and girls reached. 


schools. 


Virginia tried the experiment of providing 
actual home conditions for the teaching of home 
economics, and can now say that the conditions 
are no longer experimental. The cottages plan 
is an unqualified success, and each year has seen 
the addition of the number allowed by the State 
30ard of Education. There will be fourteen in 


operation during the session of 1926-27. 





Teaching Crippled Children 


By MILLIAN B. SOMERVILLE, Teacher, Memorial Hospital, Medical College of Virginia 


HE following is a composition written by 

a little girl in the Memorial Hospital. She 

is one of the many children who have come 
and found deliverance from their deformities 
caused by infantile paralysis, spastic paralysis, 
or any of the many conditions that may cause 
a child to be crippled. 


“MY TRIP TO THE HOSPITAL” 


“When I was at home the people begged me 
to come and get well, so I could walk like them. 
I told them that I would come and get well, so I 
could walk well when I went back home. 

“T can walk well now. The people will be 
glad when they see me come home. I can go 
to school when I go home. I will be glad to tell 
He 


them what Dr. Graham has done for me. 


has done a lot for me. I am glad that I came 
here so the people can see what he has done for 
me, and then they will want to come and get well 
and straight. 

‘My mother wanted me to come, but she hated 
for me to leave home. I did not care, I wanted 
to come and get well.” 

There have been nearly two thousand crippled 
children treated here since July, 1918. Of these, 
Ninety per 
cent have been made self-supporting ; ninety eight 
per cent have been helped. 


one-half have been entirely cured.. 


The white children ten years of age and over 
are treated in the Memorial Hospital, those un- 
der ten in the Dooley Hospital. 

The colored children are treated in St. Philip's 
Hospital. 















A Group of Happy Crippled Children 


\ll three of these hospitals are owned and op- 

ted by the Medical College of Virginia in 
Richmond. 

[he Crippled Children’s Hospital’ Association 

. number of noble men and women who loving- 
ly look after crippled children) has bought and 
equipped a convalescent hospital at 2924 Brook 
Road, Richmond. The white children are sent 
there after their condition is such that they do 
not need a physician continually. 

\s the children must remain in the hospitals 
from a month to perhaps two years, and a small 
per cent even longer, it was seen by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital Association that their school 
work should be continued. It was evident to 
those in authority that a crippled child would 
need an education in the battle of life even more 
Furthermore, by keeping 
school work constitutes a curative 
Accordingly, on the first 


than a normal child. 
up morale 
agency of importance. 
of January, 1922, a teacher was placed in the 
Memorial Hospital. In the following September 
Dooley Hospital was provided with a teacher. 
In September, 1925, the work with the Me- 
rial and the Dooley children was consolidated, 
| a teacher was placed in St. Philip’s Hospital 
nstruct the colored children there. On the 
t of January, 1926, a teacher was sent to the 
nvalescent Hospital. Now the crippled chil- 
in all of the various hospitals have the op- 
‘unity to continue their school work. More 
500 children have been enroled during this 
rd. 
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Some of these children, on account of their 
crippled condition, have never been able to attend 
any school. We have had them come as old as 
eighteen not knowing one letter from another. 
Others have attended school very irregularly. 
About a third of them are as far advanced as 
other children of their age. 

Many grasp with eagerness the opportunity 
to learn and make remarkable progress. Sev- 
eral have covered the work of two grades while 
in the hospital for a year or less. 

The best student we have had was a little girl 
fifteen years old. She was in the hospital for 
three and a half months. When she came, she 
had never been to school and did not know how 
to form a letter of the alphabet. Before she left 
she was writing letters home, reading well in the 
third reader and doing the number work of the 
third grade. 

In addition to their regular school work, the 
children have been taught sewing, basketry and 
wood work under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Cocke of Richmond. Miss Cocke has done this 
work for five years without compensation. It is 
her contribution to the Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital Association. 

Principals and teachers throughout the State 
may assist in this work if when they see a crip- 
pled child they will notify the county nurse, the 
Red Cross or the State Board of Health. 


With the parents’ consent, arrangements will 


be made to correct any defect the child may have. 








Another Happy Group at the Hospital 
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The Teacher As an Actor 


By M. L. COMBS, State Supervisor, Secondary Education 


“All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players, 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages.” 


As You Like It, Act II, Sc. 7. 


If MAY say that man is an actor in all 
Play itself 
Even in a 


ages and in all professions. 

begins with impersonation. 
simple game of tag the child easily imagines his 
pursuer to be a savage indian or a wild beast. 
But acting is not confined to play. On the con- 
trary, it is seen in almost every situation in life. 
Physicians, ministers, lawyers, musicians, artists, 
and, in fact, men in every walk of life, in order 
to be successful and to meet the demands of so- 
ciety, must cast aside their petty likes and dis- 
likes and any personal habits that would keep 
them from making advancement in their chosen 
fields of work and present to the public at least 
a character that will meet with approval. 

The successful physician and lawyer doubtless 
assume the part of looking far wiser than they 
actually feel. No doubt the minister does not 
always feel as pious as he looks. The musician 
not only enters into the spirit of his music but 
even dresses and wears his hair so as to imper- 
sonate more completely his ideal. Even in moral- 
ity itself it may be safely assumed that the moral 
man is impersonating some ideal character as far 
as he is able, perhaps Christ himself. 

What is true of other professions applies with 
even greater force to the teaching profession. It 
is sometimes easy to fool the public as to one’s 
real worth by assuming a cloak of armor when 
faring forth, but in a teacher’s daily close con- 
tact with the pupil he must be an actor of ex- 
traordinary versatility if he is to retain the in- 
terest of each of his pupils and be able to meet 
his individual needs. 

This requires love, sympathy, tact, knowledge 
of human nature and the power to assume a new 
role quickly when necessary in order to meet a 
new situation. There is perhaps no calling where 
sympathy and love for humanity are as essential 


as in the teaching profession. It is only human 
to desire to impersonate those we love and re- 
spect, and love on the part of the teacher in- 
spires love in the pupil. Sympathy enables one 
to fully comprehend and is a kind of imitation, 
Few teachers 
have all of these attributes, but they must be 
acquired at least superficially if the teacher is 


which in turn is impersonation. 


to be a success. It is often necessary for the 
teacher to assume a bright and entertaining atti- 
tude when he feels blue, or a serious and busi- 
nesslike appearance when he is really struck with 
the humorous side of a situation. 

This ever-constant need of impersonation in 
teaching is closely bound up with the ideal citizen 
that the teacher is endeavoring to train, and it is 
possible for the teacher to play his role so suc- 
cessfully that this ideal becomes so firmly im- 
planted in the life of the actor as to become real. 

The individual with a set disposition who can 
play only one role in life will not likely succeed 
as a teacher. This does not mean, of course, 
that it is necessary for him to be of a superficial 
and vacillating nature. The fact that the teacher 
takes the misdemeanors of the pupils seriously 
in the classroom and is able to laugh over the 
same with his colleagues does not mean that he 
is insincere in his attitude toward his pupils or 
dishonest in his dealings with them. According 
to Kant, 

“It is difficult to read the characters of others, 
but we must learn to do this without losing our 
own reserve. For this end a kind of dissembling 
is necessary; that is to say we have to hide our 
faults and keep up that outward appearance. 
This is not necessarily deceit, and is sometimes 
allowable, although it does border on_ insin- 
cerity.”” 

This is especially true in dealing with children 
All children admire great men and women, and 
the teacher is indeed fortunate who is able | 
impersonate like an actor those individuals ot 
the present and past who have been generally ac 


1Kant: Thoughts on Education, p. 96, of A. Churton’s trat 
lation. 
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ed as great and virtuous leaders. This al- 
s involves the possibility of adopting perma- 
‘ly the characters that one impersonates, since 
, matter of fact, character is the result of 
Impersonation, therefore, may serve 
mprove the teacher as much as the pupils. 
\ssuming the role of some outstanding charac- 
may serve to produce a better self. Every 
mal man is striving to become a more useful 
nd better individual than he is at present. This 
effort to improve is impersonation itself. “Sur- 
render to something greater than oneself is of the 
essence of spiritual life, in fact all life... .. 

Teachers, not unlike great professional actors, 
assume a role which is the whole of their work. 
[hey cannot afford to play the part of the hero 
ne day and the villain the next. All of the char- 
acters impersonated by teachers must be respect- 
able and noble. 

The question that now arises is whether or not 
the teacher is ever justified in being insincere or 
deceitful. This is more of a problem with the 
young and inexperienced teacher than with the 
experienced teacher. The teacher who is just 
beginning naturally wants to make a good im- 
pression and gain the confidence of pupils, par- 
nts and those in authority. Often lacking con- 
idence in himself, it is necessary for him to as- 
sume a bold front and don a mask in order to 
ttain the ends desired. He is frequently pain- 
fully conscious of impersonating someone vastly 
lifferent from himself, especially when he is ad- 
lressed as professor and realizes that he is being 
looked upon as the embodiment of wisdom and 
irtue. As Kant implies in the previous quota- 

n this is not necessarily deceit or hypocrisy. 

may seem so to many but this kind of dis- 

mbling not only is allowable but is absolutely 
essary if one is to succeed in his chosen field. 

\sa matter of fact, one would not have a friend 

the world if he were always to act and speak 

‘he actually feels. 

The executive or supervisor who has oppor- 

to observe teachers both in and out of 

‘ie schoolroom is impressed constantly with the 
trast in their demeanor. It is not unusual 
uch an official to remark that Miss Brown 

is not herself today or that Mr. Smith was un- 


Lee: Play in Education, p. 134. 


vities. 


mn 


natural. This is just another way of saying that 
these teachers react differently to different situa- 
tions. “With this caveat we may accept the view 
that the self appears in a new light with each alter 
that it encounters.”? One of the worst misfor- 
tunes that can befall a teacher is to get into a 
“rut,” that is, to reach a place where he is unable 
to adapt himself readily to new situations. This 
means that he is unable to assume new roles and 
the response is always the same regardless of the 
stimulus. It is useless to say that this type of 
teacher does not hold the attention of his pupils. 
It is futile for a teacher to command his pupils 
to be truthful, sincere, industrious, or neat. He 
must inspire them to do these things by acting 
the part himself. In other words, the teacher 
must be a living example of what he expects 
his pupils to be. 

To control the learning process a teacher must 
be able to control the interest or attention of the 
pupils, that is, in order to teach successfully it 
is necessary to get the pupils in a certain mental 
state and hold them there. This mental state, 
of course, is attention. There are two kinds of 
attention, active and passive. But for our pur- 
pose we shall consider only the latter. 

It is known as passive attention because it in- 
volves no effort of will. One simply follows 
the command of some stimulus, and of course 
that is always the strongest stimulus that is oper- 
ating at any given time. The necessity for pas- 
save attention is due to the fact that pupils 
should be entirely absorbed in a given thing and 
other objects should be completely ignored. 
Much time is wasted and many teachers fail be- 
cause they attempt to teach pupils while they are 
inattentive. Without attention there is no learn- 
ing. The whole teaching process revolves around 
this problem of attention. 

The first essential factor in the control of the 
learning process is proper motivation. This does 
not consist of familiarity with subject matter 
alone, but a teacher also must study his pupils 
and endeavor to connect the lesson up with their 
lives and interests. In order to do this he must 
be a first-class actor. Acting always grips the 
attention, especially when it is well done. The 
response secured is passive attention. 


1John Adams: The Evolution of Educational Theory, p. 38. 
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The successful teacher in the kindergarten or 
early years of the elementary school must be able 
to impersonate all kinds of things as well as per- 
sons. To the small child everything is alive— 
the wind, the waves and the clouds. It is neces- 
sary therefore for the teacher to know the na- 
ture of the child, his play and his interests, and 
be able to enter readily into his world of fairies 
or romance, as the case may be. The teacher 
therefore must possess a vivid imagination. 

Children at certain ages are very susceptible 
to suggestion. This makes it highly important 
that the teacher be able to impersonate and re- 
produce scenes of an edifying sort. In the early 
grades it is perhaps not necessary for the teacher 
to possess more than one important attribute of 
any character in order actually to be that char- 
acter in the eyes of the child. For instance, to 
the small boy a teacher is just as much of a sheep 
by saying “baa baa” as if he possessed many 
Thus it is 
often only necessary to reproduce the essential 


more characteristics of that animal. 
function. This, of course, does not hold true 
with older children or adolescent youth, and it 
calls for more ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher to act the complex parts expected of him 
in these advanced grades. He must be able to 
enter into their world of romance and adven- 
ture as well as to fathom their interests. 

According to the point of view of educational 
philosophy, the child possesses two rights, the 
right of the individual to develop according to 
his nature, aptitudes and interests and the “right 
of the individual to share in the spiritual life of 
the race.” Education must take due account of 
both of these rights and teaching may be regard- 
ed as the 

“Art of adapting the experience of the race to 
the capacities of the individual.’ 

Dewey holds that it is the business of the edu- 
cator to adjust the process of education to the 
natural development of the child because edu- 
cation is not merely a preparation for life but 


Besley and Keith: An Introduction to Teaching, p. 50. 


<— 


is life itself. The successful teacher, therefore, 
must interpret the experiences of the race in 
terms of the nature of the child. 


that the teacher cannot do this by standing aloof 


It is evident 


as an adult and simply telling the child what these 
experiences are. On the contrary, he must un- 
derstand the nature of the child and be able to 
play the role of both child and adult. 

Teaching is directing growth through activi- 
ties and providing the right kind of stimulus. 
This responsibility is continually taxing the in- 
genuity of the teacher and making it necessary 
for him constantly to play the part of an actor. 

“In a sense of the word the teacher is al- 
ways doing something unique, something that 
has never been done before in the same way. He 
is dealing all the time with a complex set of 
variables. He has to make repeated diagnoses 
like a physician, and he has to plan for new 
situations like an architect.’ 

The knowledge of subject matter is not by any 
means the most important element in a teaching 
situation. The teacher must be able to repro- 
duce not only facts but scenes, must be a par- 
ticipant and sharer in the activities, and we might 
add further that, in addition to sharing the activi- 
ties, the teacher is a learner as well as the pupil. 
Perhaps the most successful teaching occurs 
when the teacher is such a shrewd actor that the 
pupil is unaware that he is being taught or re- 
ceiving instruction. 

“It is evident that the role of the teacher is 
not an easy one. The task is no longer one for 
amateurs. From the functional point of view 
it becomes increasingly important to ask who 
are fit to enter upon this vocation.’ 

In conclusion it may be said that the teaching 
profession calls for a vivid imagination, alertness, 
self-control, good health, symphany with child 
life and love of humanity, as well as intellectual 
interests. This means that the teacher must be 
an actor of the most versatile type. 





1Miller: Education for the Needs of Life, p. 104. 
2Miller: Education for the Needs of Life, p. 300. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


By F. B. FITZPATRICK 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
THIS YEAR 


1. Let us have our pupils recite to the class 
instead of to the teacher. This practice should 
not be followed all the time but it should be used 
a great deal. Sometimes a teacher gives a rapid 
fire of questions to the class and expects quick 
and rapid responses. In such cases it is not well 
for the pupil to come to the front and face the 
class. Whenever the teacher is working for full 
and adequate responses, however, the pupil 


should face the class. 


2. Let us make good oral English one of our 


objectives this session. Let us see that our pupils 
talk clearly and distinctly and with sufficient 
force to be heard by every member of the class. 
They should be encouraged to look at the class 
as they talk and to talk so as to be heard by the 
pupils farthest away. Work for clear enuncia- 
tion, correct pronunciation and the proper inflec- 
tion of the voice. The writer heard a high school 
pupil attempt to read a chapter in the Bible a 
short time ago. He mispronounced words, enun- 
ciated indistinctly and had no idea as to where 
his voice should rise or fall. While we are em- 
phasizing silent reading, let us not forget that 
life calls for oral reading ability as well as silent 
reading ability. I am satisfied that we need more 
“audience” reading. 

3. Let us try to shift emphasis from teacher- 
activity to pupil-activity. Remember that the 
best recitation is one with an abundance of pupil- 
activity. Let a full and adequate response be a 
kind of ideal for the class. 

4. If we have not used the problem method 
of teaching, let us try it out this year. If we 
have used it, let us try to improve in our use 
of it. Remember that the problem method of 
teaching calls for (1) the discovery of worth- 
while problems, (2) clear understanding and a 
full appreciation of the problem, (3) the collect- 


ing 


ing and the selecting of appropriate subject mat- 
ter for the solution of the problem, (4) the 


‘ and try it out on your class. 


organization of the material selected in such a 
way as to solve the problem. Remember that 
in solving problems we need abundance of de- 
tails. The absence of rich material is the chief 
fault of problem solving. The second fault is 
failure to hold the problem in mind until it is 
solved or until a worthy contribution is made 
to its solution. Many teachers admit irrelevant 
material. Let us avoid this error this year. 

5. Let us develop the habit of self-analysis. 
A teacher ought to be her own critic. For help 
in rating your own teaching, write to F. B. Fitz- 
patrick, East Radford, Virginia, for his evalu- 
ating card. This card contains the most import- 
ant standards for judging the efficiency of teach- 
ing. It will help you in evaluating your own 
teaching. The card is for free distribution. 

6. Let us avoid this year incorrect English in 
any form. Teachers frequently write abbrevi- 
ated English on the board. This is a bad prac- 
tice. We cannot be too careful as to the cor- 
rectness of our English, either in speech or in 
writing. In making out an outline or a topical 
lesson, be sure that the main headings and the 
sub-headings when read together make good 
English. 

7. If you have not tried the false and true 
test, experiment with it some this winter. Make 
out a false and true test in history or geography 
Such a test is dif- 
ficult to formulate but it is easy to administer and 
easy to grade. All the teacher has to do is to 
have the pupils number the questions and write 
“false” or “true” after each statement is read 
by the teacher. Try out objective tests also. 
30th of these tests are useful in the classroom. 

8. Make yourself skillful in using a few 
standard tests. We have found the Courtis 
Reading Test very useful. This can be had by 


writing to S. A. Courtis, Detroit, Michigan. The 
Thorndyke-McCall Reading Test is a good one 
for the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Order 
this from Columbia University, New York City. 
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Write to the Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, and ask for a copy of 
Buckingham’s Extension of the Ayres Spelling 
Scale. Use this scale for testing 
your pupils this year. No teacher of spelling 
can afford to do without this tool. Write to the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, for 
Ayres’s Writing Scale and to W. C. Locker, 
Write to Courtis 
for samples of his tests in arithmetic. The Hud- 


It costs 10c. 


Richmond, Virginia, for his. 


delson English Composition Scale, published by 
the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. ie 1s:2 FOC xd one for English. 

9. Subscribe for two or three good maga- 
zines. 
Virginia Journal of Education and a national 


Every Virginia teacher ought to read the 


magazine such as the Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, Primary Education, Progressive 
Teacher, Elementary School Journal, Teachers 
College Record, etc. Superior teachers spend 
on the average of about $17 for professional 
literature. 

10. Teachers should read two or three good 


books every session. 


il. Let us make larger use of thought-pro- 
voking questions. We need fact questions at 
times but we need to make larger use of thought 
questions. Think of the difference between these 
two questions: 

1. How long did King David live? 
2. What were King David’s greatest 
contributions to life? 

12. Let us give more thought to our assign- 
ments. If we have been accustomed to saying 
“take the next chapter” or “take the next five or 
six pages,” let us avoid such assignments. Let 
us try to find worthwhile problems to solve or life 
tasks to perform. Pupils do not mind solving 
problems that meet felt needs or performing 
tasks that are life-like. 

13. Let us try to organize our subject matter 
better. If we have been lost in details and think- 
ing in facts, let us try to organize our subject 
matter in big units of instruction, try to see essen- 
tials and non-essentials, main topics and subordi- 
nate topics. Successful teaching depends largely 
upon organization of subject matter. 


FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
By CATHERINE H, TAYLOR, Richmond. 


SILENT READING CHECK FOR GRADE I 


“Ned Visits Grandmother.” (Elson Primer.) 
[This type of test may be used for many other 
stories. | 

Teachers realize more and more the need and 
value of silent reading. Some time ago, we 
thought that oral reading was all that was re- 
quired in the first and second grades. Now si- 
lent reading is very successfully used in the pri- 
mary grades. 

In making a silent reading check, one should 
keep in mind the important facts of the story. 
It should have no “catches,” and should come 
easily within the child’s comprehension. A test 
built on a story of some length may have an- 
swers which make a synopsis. Children should 
have two or more days in which to work on a 


test of this length. 
The following test or check does not tell all 
the story of ‘‘Ned Visits Grandmother,” but 


brings out the strong points in the story. The 
response to this test is in terms of drawing which 
appeals strongly to children in primary grades. 
It also gives a drill on the phrase “Who said,” 
which is difficult for some children. It may be 
used as independent work for one group, while 
the teacher is working with another. 

Materials required: paper, paste, crayola, scis- 
sors, brass brads. 

Problem: Comprehension check for the story, 
“Ned Visits Grandmother.” To provide an in- 
formal test to cover the story. 


Type of test: Illustration. 


1. Who said, “Wee, wee”? 

2. Who said, “No, no, Little Pig”? 
3. Who said, “Cluck, cluck’’? 

4. Who said, “Mew, mew’? 

5. Who said, “Peep, peep”? 

6. Who said, “Good morning, Ned” 
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Key to the Test 
The children have read the story orally in 
3S period. 
llave the six questions printed on sheets of 
er, leave enough space between each line for 
children to cut apart easily. Each child is 
ven a sheet with the six questions printed on 
\s an introduction, the teacher says, “Would 
u like to make a book about Ned’s visit to 
randmother? If you can answer these ques- 
ns (here the teacher holds up a sheet) about 
story, you can make a book to keep. We 
raw the answers to the questions. Let us see 
}can answer this question” (teacher prints on 


blackboard ) Cs 


Who said, “No, no, White Hen”? 

(The teacher selects a child to come up and 
draw a picture of Ned underneath the question. ) 
“Do you understand how to answer these? Cut 
these questions off in strips and paste one at the 
top of each page, and draw the answer under- 
neath. ( Chil- 


How many sheets of paper 


How many questions are there? 
dren answer six.) 
do we need then for our book? (Children an- 
swer six.) Take as many sheets as you need, 
fasten them together with the brads. (Teacher 
gives each child a sheet on which the questions 
are printed.) You will find everything else that 


you need on the work table.” 





\lbemarle County School Board Honors Veteran Teachers 


and School Officials 


By C. J. HEATWOLE 


NE of the most novel and interesting ex- 
ercises in all educational history in Vir- 
ginia was held August 19 at the Univer- 

sity of Virginia when, by the authority of the 
\lbemarle county school board, Superintendent 
\. L. Bennett conferred upon thirty eight of 
his teachers and school officials honor certifi- 
tes for having served the schools of Virginia 
iwenty five years or more. The certificates are 
bossed on enduring parchment and make a 
emento worthy of preservation, more to be 
lmired in a way than the Croix de Guerre. 
idea originated with Superintendent Ben- 

t and was heartily concurred in by the mem- 
of the school board of Albemarle coun- 

It is a clear case of public recognition of 
lacing a crown of honor where it has been long 
The best evidence of a truly profes- 
sional spirit among a group of workers is the 
t that they stop now and then to do honor to 


leserved. 


fellows who make an outstanding record. 
Some may fly over the North Pole, swim the 
lish Channel, make discoveries in the field of 

‘e, make a fortune and build libraries, and 
papers and the public laud them for their 
But when a teacher spends a life 


vements. 
in the classroom making good citizens for 


a commonwealth every day, the public usually 
takes it as a matter of course and we hear noth- 
ing about it, unless such good men like Mr. Ben- 
nett and his school board come along and do the 
nice and deserved thing which they did in Albe- 
marle county a few weeks ago. The details of 
this unique public exercise make an interesting 
story. The records were checked to ascertain 
the number of teachers and school officials who 
had served the schools of the State for at least 
twenty five years, ten of which were in Albe- 
marle county. 

It was found that thirty eight of the teachers 
and school officials were entitled to these honor 
certificates. A date was set for the public award- 
ing of the certificates and an appropriate program 
was prepared and the public invited. In the after- 
noon just prior to the hour for the main pro- 
gram, Superintendent Bennett was host to the 
honor teachers at a banquet where interesting 
toasts were indulged in and happy reminiscences 
were related. The party then repaired to Cabell 
Hall, a most fitting place for such an exercise 
with Socrates and the School of Athens looking 
on and the statue of Homer standing guard in 
front of the Hall, where the program was ren 


dered, consisting of addresses by Dr. Charles G. 
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Maphis of the University and State Superintend- 
ent Harris Hart and a response by Mrs. A. L. C. 
At the 
close of the program, the certificates were award- 
ennett to the following 


Birckhead, one of the honor teachers. 


ed by Superintendent 
teachers and school officials: 


Birckhead Mrs. M. J. Knobloch 


Miss Olivia C. Lewis 


Mrs. A. L. C. 
Dr. Joseph P. Blair 
Mrs. F. M. Bruce 
Miss Blanch Carter 
Mrs. B. D. Davis 
Miss Josie Dawson 
Hon. W. R. Duke 
Miss Mary Gillock 
Mr. Harris Hart 
Miss Nannie M. Hill 


Mr. George b. Lupton 
Miss Shannon Maloney 
Mrs. R. B. Marshall 
Miss Ola Payne 

Miss Grace B. B. Railey 
Mr. W. D. Smith 

Mr. B. I. Wood 


The colored 
>? 


Church on Sunday, August 22, 


exercises at the First Baptist 
were no less in- 
teresting when the honor certificates were award- 
ed to nineteen negro teachers who were found 
to have met the requirements. In awarding the 
honor certificates to these, Superintendent Ben- 
nett stated that he believed they had a national 
record in the services of Egbert Terry and his 
wife who had taught in the public school sys- 
tem for a continuous period of fifty four years. 


In awarding the certificates to Egbert Terry and 
his wife Superintendent Bennett acclaimed them 
the champion long term teachers in the United 
States. 

On this occasion honor certificates were award- 
ed to the following colored teachers: 


Mrs. Ella B. Alexander W. J. Jones 
Mary A. Buchanan 
Mrs. Maggie 
Mrs. Mary B. Cosby 
Mrs. Mary Farrer Mrs. Susan J. Royster 
Mrs. Mary E. Gordon’ Mrs. Julia Shelton 
Mrs. Alberta Hearns J. G. Shelton 

Mrs. M. L. Terry 


Egbert Terry 


Silas b. Jackson 
P. Burley James E. Lewis 


Frances A. Minor 


Moses Hearns 
S. H. White 
Cora Mary Duke 


This idea of honoring teachers for long, faith- 
ful and efficient services to the State is highly 
deserving of universal practice in the counties 
The fact that these teach- 
ers have taught so long is but an earnest of their 


and cities in Virginia. 


success and efficiency as teachers and a public 
recognition of this gives heart to their work and 
heightens the profession of teaching. This ex- 


ercise in Albemarle county should lead to many 


such exercises in many sections of the State. 














A Group of Teachers and School Officials Receiving the Honor Certificates. 
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The New Viewpoint for the Health Program in Virginia Schools 


By DR. MARY E. BRYDON, State Board of Health. 


AST spring at the Health Workers Con- 
| ference, the public health nurses spent 
one whole afternoon discussing the sub- 

t, What Constitutes a Health Program in the 
School? It was interesting to note that no defi- 
conclusions were possible as it soon de- 
veloped that about forty different activities aim- 
ng at the establishment of health conditions were 
ng encouraged, any one or more of which were 
epted as a part of a Health Program. It also 
ame evident that there had been a change in 
he viewpoint of health education in the schools. 
The activities designed to promote public or 
individual health as carried on in or about the 
school by teachers, Community Leagues, Junior, 
rr Red Cross Junior Leagues were reported as 


as : 
[IOLLOWS ¢ 


To PrRoMoTE HEALTHFUL ENVIRONMENT FOR 

ScHOOL CHILDREN 

Drinking water tested 

Drinking fountains installed 

Water coolers purchased 

Wells and springs cleaned 

Pumps driven 

Heating system repaired 

Ventilation of classrooms looked after 

Thermometers placed in schoolrooms 

Window shades purchased 

Floor oil furnished 

Toilets sanitated 

Responsibility for sanitary condition of 

buildings and grounds assumed 
Health literature distributed 


To Promote INpIvIpUAL HEALTH OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
Individual drinking cups provided 
Wash basins provided 
Hand washing supervised 
Soap and paper towels provided 
Daily inspection given 
Dental charts used 
Samples of tooth paste and soap distributed 
Tooth brushes bought 
Tooth brush drills given 


Dental clinics held 

Lunch room equipment bought 

First aid kits provided 

Medicine cabinets made 

Scales purchased 

Nutrition classes held 

Milk campaigns conducted 

Health plays and pageants given 

Christmas seals sold 

Free hot lunches served to undernourished 
children 

Lunches supervised 

Playground equipment purchased or made 
and cared for 

Victrola records for physical exercises pur- 
chased 

Health contests 

Health talks given 

Health posters and booklets made 

May Day program put on 

Health leagues established 

Junior Red Cross organized 

Modern Health Crusaders organized 

Monthly weighing carried on 

Children given annual physical inspection 

Organized play encouraged 


Considering carefully then a definition of a 
Health Program the health 
evolved this: 


school workers 
A School Health Program may be: 
1—Any activities introduced into the school 
routine with the definite idea of promot- 
ing the health of the individual child and 
teaching him valuable lessons about put- 
ting health habits into daily practice. 
2—Careful attention to sanitation and safe 
water supply, with special stress on the 
drinking cup keeping 
grounds and buildings clean and whole- 


individual and 
some. 
3—Any efforts to improve community health 
by means of clean-up campaigns, fly cam- 
paigns, rat campaigns, etc. 
Heretofore, two of the biggest tasks have been, 
first, to get the children interested in promoting 
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their own health; second, to get the parents to 
assume the responsibility in securing health for 
their own children instead of shifting it on to 
the teacher. 

The physical inspection starts the health pro- 
gram for the year in the schools. This inspec- 
tion gives them a clearer insight into the need 
for correcting defects, for practicing health 
habits and for making every effort to safeguard 
the health of their pupils. 

The repetition of the physical inspection year 
after year has brought about a shifting of view- 
point as regards the child’s health. Formerly 
the emphasis was placed on the defects found 
and later upon the correction of those defects. 
Today the question is, Is the child physically fit 
to receive the education he comes to school for? 

It is too soon to determine just what is meant 
by a physically fit child. That will be a gradual 
development to be worked out jointly by the 
State Board of Health and State Medical So- 
ciety ; but for a working basis in the health pro- 
gram a minimum health standard has been adopt- 
ed, and the child reaching this present minimum 
standard is called a Five Point child, because ac- 
cording to the inspection he has measured up to 


the following requirements: 

1—Vision: Child reads line marked 20 on the 
Snellen eye testing chart at a distance of 
20 feet (each eye tested separately), or has 
glasses which are properly fitted. 

2—Hearing: Child hears conversational voice at 
a distance of 20 feet. (Each ear tested 
separately. ) 

3—Good Teeth: Child has no stained teeth or un- 
filled (Preferably checked by 
dentist. ) 

4—Throat: Child has no symptoms or trouble 
with tonsils and adenoids; not a mouth- 

(Preferably checked by a doc- 


cavities. 


breather. 
tor.) 

5—Weight: Child is not 10 per cent or more un- 
derweight ; or not 20 per cent or more over- 
weight. 

This plan has seemed to appeal both to teacher 
and child. There is a discouraging number of 
defects, but the idea of inducing children to 
measure up to this minimum standard seems to 
We explain it to the chil- 


arouse new ambition. 


dren by drawing on the board a Five Point Star 
as follows: 


wisSlOn 
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This interests the individual child and in many 
instances he begins to appraise himself to see 
how far he falls short of measuring up to the 
Five Points. The interest is carried home to 
the parents, and, as a result, many corrections 
are being made because the child himself wants 
to be in the Five Point group and because the 
parents do not want their child to be left out. 

Once the child reaches the Five Point stand- Pe 
ard he feels it his duty not to fall below it, and 
he becomes interested in practicing health habits 


such as eating candy only as a dessert, drinking th 
milk instead of coffee or tea, sleeping the proper Is 
amount of time according to his age and with m 
windows open, brushing his teeth daily and going he 
to a dentist at least once a year. A greater in- pa 
terest is taken in eating vegetables, or learning Ci 
to like all kinds, and all fruits, and also in eat- gt 
ing at least one dish, preferably cereal, for break- sti 
fast; this latter because so many children go to Py 
school without eating breakfast at all. The old ed 


adage “Interest a child in himself and he will do 
the rest” has certainly proved its value in this th 
project and their slogan is “Once a Five Pointer 
always a Five Pointer.” 

The Five Point groups are honored in various 
ways. The way that has proved most interesting a 
is the kodak picture groups made for the album e1 
kept at the State Board of Health. Children ch 
love to have their pictures made, and to be placed 
in this album adds to their thrills. In some ot mn 
the counties the Five Point children are given lec 








ribbons at the County School Fair, and in 
er places they are selected for prominent 
es in health programs, especially the May 
Child Health Day celebrations. Next year 
| State certificate will be awarded such children. 
\lost physical defects are remediable, but some 
ve become chronic and have caused various 
and deformities. Most of them are pre- 
ntable if the children are taught to observe 
msistently from infancy the proper health 
habits and if any slight deviation from the nor- 
il is corrected at once. 
lt has become increasingly clear to those whose 
primary interest is the welfare of the children 
of the State that the parents and family physi- 
cian must be made acquainted with the normal 
health condition of children and any deviation 
from it, and must know how to sustain this nor- 
maley—in other words, they must be taught to 
think in terms of health instead of 
lisease. 
or some time it has been the concern of those 
connected with the Child Welfare Bureau how 
best to accomplish this education. Education 
through the school is easier because of the de- 
pendability of an organization. The infant and 
pre-school child, however, are members of no 
organization. The parents can be reached only 
through individual endeavor, a process which 
is laborious and expensive. Efforts are being 
made to have a public health nurse visit the 
home; bulletins on child health are mailed to the 
parents after each reported birth, the Mothers’ 
Correspondence Course is given many parents, 
groups discussions are held through Parents’ In- 
stitutes, Mothers’ and Home Nursing Classes. 
Probably the most effective method of parent 
education, acting in conjunction with the public 
health nurse, is the face to face instruction of 
the mother and father given by the doctor when 
making an examination of their child at the 
Child Welfare Conferences. At these confer- 


and act 


es the parents as a rule present themselves in 
| receptive frame of mind to discuss the prob- 
lem that is most important to them, their own 
ld. Here the doctor in charge of the confer- 
ence has an opportunity to point out defects or 
ipient defects, explain the cause of these de- 
ts and their prevention and treatment. 


Here 
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is the opportunity to discuss the means of at- 
taining and preserving health. The family physi- 
cians were invited to attend these clinics. 

It was possible to send a dental clinician to 
only a limited number of the conferences. The 
main object of the dental work for these chil- 
dren was to educate the parents regarding the 
value of putting the child’s temporary teeth into 
good condition before he starts to school, and 
also to demonstrate to them that it can be done. 

Vaccination against smallpox was done at some 
of the conferences, and in some cases the toxin- 
antitoxin treatment was given. 

After such a conference, the public health 
nurse, where there is one, visits the homes and 
sees how well instructions are being carried out. 

This year the emphasis was put on the child 
who is to enter school for the first time in the 
fall or winter term. The idea of having the 
child physically fit for the beginning of his school 
work furnished a tangible point in the argument 
to get the mother to bring her child to the con- 
ference. 

To the primary teachers, the value of such an 
examination before school followed by neces- 
sary corrections will be inestimable. A simple 
form for recording each child’s history and re- 
sults of examination has been prepared; also 
a card to be presented by the child to the pri- 
mary teacher at the beginning of this session. 
This card records the same facts as those re- 
quired on the physical inspection cards used by 
teachers in the schools. It also has a space for 
the recommendations made to the mother by 
the examining physician and for noting correc- 
tions made during the period between examina- 
tion and entrance to school. 

This program—that is, sending the beginner 
to school every year a Five Point child—must be 
started during the preceding school year for the 
beginners of the next year because it is dif- 
ficult to find these children during the summer 
months. A plan is being formulated for next 
year by which the schools, the superintendents, 
the State Board of Education and the State 
Board of Health, together with the Medical So- 
ciety of Virginia (representing the family physi- 
cians), will all work together to make this ideal 
a reality. 
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A Modern Second Grade 





“Where are 


“I’m going 


you going, my pretty maid,” 
teaching, kind sir,” she said. 
“May I go with you? I'd like to see 
“Just what the new-fashioned school may be.” 
Just as we entered the open door, 
Little feet pattered along the floor, 
Sure as you're born, there stood Jack and Jill 
Holding the pail they had gone to fill! 
“School drinking buckets are out of date, 
“Why are they 1 day so late?” 


“The drawing teacher will come today, 


used at 


“We shall have painting,” I heard her say. 
“Oh! do you think they will let me look? 

“My kind of school was just one great book.” 
“Come in,” she answered my swift request, 


“We shall be happy to 
All of the windows were open wide, 


’ 


have a guest 
Sunshine poured in in a golden tide 
O'er potted plants in a brave array; 
Over the desk with its fresh bouquet. 
I watched the fish in a crystal bowl 
Till the young teacher had called the roll. 
There was a psalm and a prayer was said, 
Then all saluted the flag o’erhead. 
“Now let us rally the Health Brigade 
“For morning inspection,” the teacher said. 
Handkerchiefs waved in salute so gay 
And hands, nails and teeth went on brief dis- 
play. 
Then there was banking, and each one gave 
The dime or the nickle he wished to save. 
The drawing teacher came in awhile; 
All of the faces began to smile: 
“Let us paint cherry trees, if you can, 

“’Cause we are learning about Japan.” 
“That’s what I knew, so I brought, you see, 
“Blooms from my very own cherry tree. 

“These are pure white, but their trees, you know, 
“Droop and are tinged with a rosy glow.” 
Happy and busy, the moments fly, 
Soon forty pictures are put to dry, 
Then, with a wave of the hand so gay, 
The drawing teacher has slipped away. 
Next, there is spelling about Japan: 
Silk, rice and paper, plum, tea and fan. 
While one group studies, another reads; 
On the sand-table they sow grass seeds. 
There are short problems on cost of tea; 
Just how much rice will be used by three; 
How many yards of bright silk ’twill take 
Two small kimonos of green to make. 








After they go for a brief recess, 
One little maiden in eastern dress, 
Holding a fan and a parasol, 
Says a short poem about her doll. 
With a low bow which is quite polite, 
Timothy shows how to make a kite. 
Soon, forty kites, which will really fly, 
Under the pictures are hung to dry. 
Then Group One studies and Group Two reads; 
All of them write while the teacher leads ; 
Then, on her pitch-pipe she sounds a note 
\nd music starts from each little throat. 
“O’er purpling hill-tops,” I hear them say, 
“Lies fair Japan, very far away.” 
“Now we shall study a bird you know. 
“What is Yes, an old, black crow. 
“Mabel may get it from out the case, 
“Then put it back in the same, safe place. 


its name? 


“See how its feathers of glossy black 

“Lie soft and smooth on its shiny back. 
“With those long wings it can fly at dawn; 

“With that great beak it can pull up corn. 
“Look at its toes: three in front, you know, 

“One in the back, like a chicken’s grow. 
“Japanese artists paint birds like these 

“Out in the snow on the willow trees. 
“Now, you may stand for your exercise. 

“All flap your arms like the old crow flies. 
“Bend to the right like the willow trees. 

“Sway back and forth in the gentle breeze. 
“March ’round the room while I count, keep time! 
“Stop, while the bells in the temple chime! 

“Work in the rice-fields! Drink cups of tea! 
“Now fold your arms and stand straight like me! 

‘Back to your seats! Get your pencils out. 
“While I am writing, don’t turn about. 

“When I have finished, just raise your hand 
“If what I have written you understand. 

“See who can write down these words the best; 
“They will be given in tomorrow’s test. 

“These four examples are for Group Two; 
“Group One, I'll set down these four for you. 

“Now, get your hats, and goodbye, each one, 
“Tomorrow morning we'll have more fun.” 

Then turned the maid to her all-day guest: 
“Kind Sir, I granted your naive request. 

“In this fair sample, I’ve let you see 
“Just what the new-fashioned school can be.” 


—ANNYE ALLISON, Richmond, Virginia. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


THE REVISED ELEMENTARY COURSE 
OF STUDY 


REVISED edition of the State Course of 
A Study, Rural and Elementary Schools of 
Virginia, has been issued. There has been 
general rearrangement of the material, adjust- 
« subject matter to the needs of the various 
erades in the light of the past three years’ ex- 
perience and correlating this subject matter with 
Type schedules for daily 
use in one, two and three-room schools have been 
ncluded and additions have been made to refer- 
ence lists. Teachers making use of the old edi- 
tion should make comparisons with the new pub- 
lication and should secure copies of the type 


the textbooks in use. 


schedules which have been issued in separate 
pamphlets as well as in the new course. 


NEW BULLETINS 
Two new publications of the State Board will 
A Course of Study in Physical 
Education for the Elementary Schools has been 
prepared. This course offers suggestions and 
sives directions for physical inspections and 
Group games and songs are in- 
It replaces a part of the material on 


soon be issued. 


physical drills. 
cluded. 
physical education in the elementary course of 
study and adds much of value. 

A bulletin of very general interest on Voca- 
tional Education, profusely illustrated, sets forth 
the development of the work in agriculture, home 
economics and in trades and industries. 


SPECIAL TESTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS 


Tabulations have been made of the results of 
tests which were given to 1,500 high school senior 
students in ten counties and three cities of the 
State last May. These tests were given on an 
experimental basis to determine the efficiency of 
such tests in predicting the success or failure of 
tudents in college. A comparison of the grades 
made by these Virginia students with normal 
grades on the tests in the country at large in- 
dicates that the city pupils in Virginia average 
well above the normal grades. Grades made by 


pupils in four of the ten counties were approxi- 
mately normal. In the other six counties grades 
were decidedly low. The battery of tests con- 
sisted of an intelligence test, a test of reading 
comprehension, an English test and a test of 
mathematics. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

A recent tabulation of certificates held by Vir- 
ginia teachers in 1925-26 indicates marked im- 
provement in grade of certificate held over any 
previous session. Out of a total of 16,496 cer- 
tificates, there were 586 Collegiate Professional, 
1,231 Collegiate, 2,842 Normal Professional, 
1,701 Special for high school subjects, 3,944 Ele- 
mentary, 3,925 First Grade, 1,128 Provisional 
First Grade, 365 Second Grade, 5 Trade and 769 
Local Permits. These apply to both white and 
colored teachers. It is gratifying to note the 
small number of low grade certificates. 

The following letter from State Superintend- 
ent Hart addressed to the division superintend- 
ents should be of interest to teachers: 

“May I again call your attention at this season 
to the importance of having beginning students, 
and others for whom the record is not complete, 
present registration cards when school opens this 
fall? 

“The Bureau of Vital Statistics finds this re- 
quirement on your part has done more than any- 
thing else to secure better registration of births. 
Just as you insist on the presentation of the reg- 
istration cards, you will greatly encourage the 
completeness and the accuracy of birth records. 

“The negro State teachers’ association has been 
reorganized and now promises to do some very 
constructive work. The negro teachers have not 
yet become as uniformly allied with their associa- 
tion as is the case with the white teachers. The 


result is that financial income from memberships 
is not adequate to support this work. 

“As your schools open, and as you meet groups 
of your negro teachers, will you be good enough 
to emphasize the potential importance of the 
negro State teachers’ association and urge co- 
operation on the part of your local teachers?” 
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TEACHER TURNOVER IN VIRGINIA 


It would be interesting to have the exact fig- 
ures for teacher turnover in Virginia for the 
coming session. It would be still more interest- 
ing and significant if we could secure the figures 
for each year during the past ten or twenty 
years so that a comparative study of this fac- 
tor as it affects standards and efficiency of in- 
struction, professional zeal among teachers and 
general progress in education might be made. 

It is a well known fact that in the field of in- 
dustries the factor of turnover affects very vital- 
ly the output and the quality of the product. 
This must be equally true in the field of educa- 


4. 


The factory 


tion, and even to a greater degree. 
operator is continually keeping his finger on the 
factor of turnover so that he may devise ways 
and means to keep his turnover at a minimum, 
School administrators more and more are coming 
to be conscious of the importance of reducing to 
a minimum the turnover among teachers. A few 
studies of teacher turnover have been made in 
various sections of the country. In Virginia, we 
have had one study of this factor so far. During 
the past year, the State supervisor of secondary 
education secured the figures for teacher turn- 
over in the high schools of Virginia between the 
scholastic years 1924-25 and 1925-26 and found 
that the turnover was 43.5 per cent. 

A study of these figures in their various rela- 
tionships reveals that where a minimum turnover 
occurs the salaries are correspondingly higher; 
and still more significant, it was found that 
where there was*a minimum turnover there was 
a corresponding raise in the type of instruction. 

If the teacher turnover facts for the elemen- 
tary schools were available as they are for the 
high schools, we would expect to find that the 
It would 
be interesting to know whether the percentage 


same significant relationship obtained. 


of turnover in the elementary schools is as great 
as in the high schools. 

In an effort to determine the present situation 
in Virginia regarding teacher turnover in the 
elementary schools, the editor sent a question- 
naire to the division superintendents and _ re- 
ceived replies from sixty three out of the one 
hundred eight superintendents. The tabula- 
tion of the figures from these reports reveals 
the range of teacher turnover for the elementar) 
schools from 62 per cent in Isle of Wight coun- 
ty to 5 per cent in Rockbridge county. Twenty 
four counties and cities had a turnover of less 
than 20 per cent. For the twenty cities alone, 
the turnover in the elementary schools ranges 
from 22 per cent in Charlottesville to 7 per cent 
in both Six 
according to the report had a turnover of mor 


Roanoke and Portsmouth. cities 
than 10 per cent in the elementary schools. 
There can be no further claim for these 
ures than that they indicate the approximate 
teacher turnover in the elementary schools 


present in Virginia. The figures as reported | 
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sixty three division superintendents include 
teacher turnover facts for about eight thou- 

d teachers. It would seem that these figures 
sufficiently reliable to represent the typical 
situation in the State. The State Department 
i;ducation has included this year in its blanks 
the annual reports of the division superin- 
endents the item calling for information con- 
ning the teacher turnover in the schools. 
\hen we get this information, covering a period 
of years, we shall be able to make comparisons 
‘rom year to year and ascertain the various sig- 
nificant relationships affecting other factors that 
make for educational efficiency and progress in 


\ irginia. 





SHALL WE HAVE A CHANGE IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


In 1902 the present Constitution of the State 
of Virginia was created. In one of its sections, 
there is set up the congppsition and method of 
appointment of the members of the State Board 
of Education. The State Board in Virginia in 
iis composition and election is unique when 
compared with Boards in other Siates. While 
there is a great variation among the States, par- 
ticularly as to Boards’ composition, the facts 
for the country as a whole lend themselves more 
or less to a grouping and classification, but the 
\irginia Board stands out in a class by itself. 
Comparatively few people, even in Virginia, are 


Education in this State, and still fewer know 
of the method of electing its members. 

There is a total of eight members on the 
State Board of Education in Virginia: Two 
ex officio members, the Governor and the At- 

-y General, who are elected by the people: 
hree members elected by the State Senate from 
minees by faculties of designated colleges— 
University of Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
titute, Virginia Military Institute, College of 
lliam and Mary and the State Teachers’ Col- 

e et Farmville; two division superintendents, 

from the cities and one from the counties, 
he elected by the other members of the State 
rd. The State Superintendent of Public In- 


Struction is elected by the people and is the 
president of the State Board of Education. 

It is obvious that we have here a very com- 
plex system. Three members are responsible 
directly to the people—the Governor, the At- 
torney General and the State Superintendent of 
Fublic Instruction; three of the other five are 
professional and technical men whose prime in- 
terest lies largely in the held of higher educa- 
tion; the remaining two are elected directly 
from the public schools. This system, no 
doubt, was thought by the makers of our Con- 
stitution to be representative and_ sufficiently 
ironclad to protect the schools from political 
intriguing. It has probably served well the 
purpose for which it was intended. At any 
rate, the inauguration of this kind of State 
Board of Education in Virginia marks the be- 
ginning of a renaissance in education and the 
development of an efficient and growing public 
school system. The State has never experienced 
such a period of educational progress as the 
one she has passed through in the past decade. 

We seem to have arrived, after a quarter of 
a century of substantial progress in education, 
at the point where changes are being suggested 
in the administration of our school system. 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of the College 
of William and Mary and a member of the 
State Board of Education, speaking before the 
midsummer conference of division superin- 
tendents in Richmond, advocated a State Soard 
to be composed of lay members, presumably 
appointed by the Governor, from among public- 
spirited business men in the State. Their prime 
duty, he suggests, would be to look after the 
economic aspects of public education ; to find the 
ways and means of financing adequately the 
public school system of the State. He suggests 
that one of the functions of this Board would 
be the appointment of a State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction whose duty would be the 
supervision and control of the professional and 
technical aspects of public education. 

Governor Harry Flood Byrd has_ recom- 
mended, in connection with his comprehensive 


scheme of reorganization of the various State 
departments, that the State Superintendent 
should be appointed by the Governor, leaving 
the present State Board of Education intact. 
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There will, no doubt, be other suggestions as 
we approach the time for definite action. The 
Journal, of course, is vitally interested in all 
efforts to improve the schools and to promote 
the proper means and conditions for the further 
growth and development of the State school 
system. If the agitation develops so that a 
change is demanded, the Journal is supremely 
interested in how we shall go about making the 
change. We should proceed very much as the 
physician does in making a diagnosis and pre- 
scribing a remedy; first, there should be a 
search for all the facts in the case that indicate 
weakness ; second, there should be a critical in- 
vestigation into the causes that have produced 
the symptoms, and, third, the application of 
remedial measures with all wisdom and justice. 
The Journal believes there is sufficient wisdom 
and good sense in Virginia to determine 
whether we really need a change in the admin- 
istration of We 
must take no steps that will result in slowing 


up educational progress or in crippling its 


our public school system. 


efficiency. 

The Journal is conscious of the keen interest 
the public has in its school system, at the same 
time it appreciates the fact that the teachers and 
school officials of the Commonwealth have had 
much to do with the remarkable progress made 
in education in the last decade. The Journal 
would hesitate to believe that any radical 
changes would be seriously proposed without a 
careful canvass of the opinions of leading edu- 
cators of the State, or without taking careful 
stock of the present conditions. Most assuredly 
the vast army of sixteen thousand teachers and 
the devoted group of local school officials not 
only have a keen insight into the present school 
conditions, but they have also a thoughtful and 
well seasoned background upon which some 
recommendations may be made. The Journal 
wishes to express the will of school officials and 
of the teachers of the State. It will make its 
own study of problems as it has done in the 
past, and it will welcome suggestions from its 
readers. When it is at all evident that the 
school forces are reasonably united in proposals 
for changes in school administration, these 


proposals, if consistent with the Journal’s ideals, 
will have a vigorous support. 


ENCOURAGING NEWS FROM THE 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Never has this office received more encourag- 
ing news from the local associations than it has 
within the last few weeks. Already nearly half 
of the local associations in counties and cities 
have held their meetings and we have yet to re- 
ceive a report where the teachers have not voted 
one hundred per cent membership in the State 
Association under the new plan. The vice presi- 
dents are unusually active in the effort to secure 
a good record for their districts. Teachers, like 
any other group of workers, are ready to carry 
out big projects when they have the opportunity 
of understanding completely the full significance 
of what they are expected to do. 





DO YOU KNOW 
That English is the leading speech of the 
world, being spoken by 170,000,000 people and 
that German is second with 120,000,000. 


That Nina Beng is the first woman to become 
a member of the Danish Cabinet. 


That Malay parents never punish their chil- 


dren. 


That only eleven survivors of the Mexican 
War are still living and on the rolls of the 
United States Pension Bureau. 


That archaeologists have recently uncovered 
extensive records of the Hittites about whom 
the Bible makes a mere reference. 


That some pages of the oldest known manu- 
scripts of the Bible are at the University of 
Michigan; one leaf has been restored from 
thirty nine fragments (Amos IV 12—V 14). 


That sixty one per cent of the telephones used 
in the world are in the United States and that 
there are fifteen telephones for every 100 people. 


That there are 11,246 lawyers in New York 
city and 4,553 in Chicago. 








m 


STATEMENT OF 
PRESIDENT ALEXANDER TO THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


August 21, 1926 


The task before this board of directors calling 
a plan of immediate action is the completion 

i the process of unifying all of the professional 
ol people in Virginia into one great organi- 
tion provided by the constitution of the Vir- 
nia Education Association adopted at Norfolk 
n November, 1925. The successful accomplish- 
ent of this task is conditioned upon our secur- 
100 per cent membership of the teachers, 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, college 
faculties and trustees in every county and city 

Virginia. 

Our annual meetings have been very success- 
ful for a long time. Practically half of the 
eachers in Virginia during the year now draw- 
ing to a close attended and received inspiration 
from the especially fine district meetings that 
have been held in all districts in the State. 

The functions of the annual and district meet- 
ings are being well performed. The outcomes of 
these meetings are so valuable that they will 
grow in influence and strength. However, the 
State Association has not yet succeeded in stimu- 
lating the local associations sufficiently so that 
the work of the State Association has attained its 
greatest possibilities in some localities. To bring 
to a closer cooperation the work of the State As- 
sociation and the local associations is our imme- 
diate task. In my opinion this can be accomplish- 
ed by magnifying the work of the vice president 
and by enlarging his sphere of activity. During 
this year, the vice presidents have rendered signal 
service in holding their splendid district meetings. 
Now that the office of vice president and director 
has been consolidated, it becomes much more im- 
portant and the vice president is in direct touch 
ith the entire program of the State Association. 

call your attention to a sentence from Article 
6: “Each vice president shall cooperate with the 
president in organizing and stimulating the asso- 
ciation in his district and shall report to the 
resident and executive secretary, when called on, 


e work of the various organizations in his dis- 
ct” 
In order to carry out fully this provision of 
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the constitution and to remove existing weak- 
nesses in our local units, I submit herewith an 
outline of the work for the vice presidents dur- 
ing September, October and November, 1926, 
and I ask your complete and enthusiastic co-oper- 
ation in the task of accomplishing this work: 

1. The vice president should address or have 
a strong personal representative address the insti- 
tute held in every county and city in his district. 

2. At these meetings he should secure 100 per 
cent membership of all possible members of the 
Association in the division. Superintendents 
have already been requested to allot 30 minutes 
of their institute program for this purpose. 

3. He should distribute pamphlets of the As- 
sociation now available and copies of the Sep- 
tember issue of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cat on. 

4. He should explain in the course of his ad- 
dress the proposed Teachers Retirement Law and 
should secure 100 per cent subscription to the 
Preventorium Fund. 

5. He should explain and interpret the under- 
lying purposes of the new constitution emphasiz- 
ing its democratic provisions for the unification 
of all groups engaged in the profession of edu- 
cation in Virginia. 

6. He should call in conference the officers of 
the local association and present to them a plan 
of objectives for the local association for the 
year. 

7. He should follow up his address by corre- 
spondence and otherwise, ascertaining that the 
membership dues have been sent at the earliest 
possible moment to the proper State official and 
that the names of the delegates have been duly 
certified. 

I recommend that sufficient appropriation be 
made to defray the expenses of the vice presi- 
dents in carrying out their work during the fall 
months of 1926. 

I recommend that the president be authorized 
to appoint a committee to work out a standard 
plan of work for local associations so that they 
may be harmonized with the State Association. 
This plan should indicate the number of meetings 
that should be held and programs and activities 
that should be used. Furthermore, I believe that 
we could strengthen the Association if the board 
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of directors would make some appropriation to 
the sections. 

I appreciate to the fullest the very fine spirit 
of cooperation that has characterized all of the 
officers of the Association during the year and 
a half of my administration. Whatever success 
has been accomplished is due to their help. I can 
report that the affairs of our Association are in 
a healthy condition and that constructive prog- 
ress is apparent in all of our efforts. Indications 
point to a great significant meeting in Roanoke 
where all factors in education in Virginia will 
unite under one constitution for the advancement 
of the profession in Virginia. 

Frep M. ALEXANDER, 
President. 





NEW READING COURSE FOR VIRGINIA 
TEACHERS 
The following books have been selected as the new 


reading course for teachers in Virginia. The first two 
mentioned will form the basis of examination. 


1. Educational and Vocational Guidance, Proctor. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1925. 352 pages. 
> The Heart of the Curriculum, Smith. Doubleday 


Page & Co., New York. 363 pages. 

3. The Child: His Nature and His Needs, M. V. 
O'Shea, Editor. The Children’s Foundation, Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 1925. 516 pages. 

4. Teaching as a Profession, Walsh. Henry Holt & 

Co., New York. 

The Americanization of Edward Bok, An Auto- 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


387 pages. 


mn 


biography. Charles 
1920. 462 pages. 
Barrie. Charles Scribner’s 


439 pages. 


Plans, 
1926. 


6. Representative 
Sons, New York. 





WYTHE COUNTY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
WYTHEVILLE, VIRGINIA 


September 9-10, High School Auditorium 


Problem: How can we make our teaching in English 
more effective? 

With the view of increasing our efficiency in teaching 
this subject, we have arranged several demonstration 
lessons. These are to be followed by careful criticism 


and general discussion. 


September 9, 7:30 P. M., High School 
Auditorium 

I, Demonstration lesson in first-year high school 
English by Professor F. B. Fitzpatrick of the Radford 
State Teachers College assisted by Mrs. G. W. Spiggle 
of the Wytheville High School. 

Criticism and discussion. 

II. Group meetings—8 :30-9:10 P. M. 

[If. Informal reception by Superintendent John H., 
Crowgey and Wytheville teachers to the visitors. 


September 10, 9:30 A. M. 


I. General meeting—9 :30 to 10:30 A. M. 

II. Demonstration lesson in third grade language 
by Miss Ida Einstein of the Radford State Teachers 
College assisted by Miss Eleanor Pendleton of the 
Wytheville schools. 

Criticism and discussion. 

[1I. Demonstration lesson in fifth grade language by 
Miss Blanche Daniel of the Radford State Teachers 
College assisted by Miss Edith Topham of the Wythe- 
ville schools. 

Criticism and discussion. 

IV. Lunch period—12:30 to 2:00 P. M. 

V. Demonstration lesson in seventh grade language 
by Miss Thalia Horton of the Radford State Teachers 
College assisted by Miss Agnes Robinson of the Wythe- 
ville schools. 

Criticism and discussion. 


VI. Adjournment—4:00 P. M. 





THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 5) 
person, number and gender; and yet, in the very 
sentences which they make use of to express 
these relations and in quoting rules in justifica- 
tion of what they write continually make 
blunders; and may parse their sentences gram- 
matically in the most ungrammatical language.” 
The whole number of answers given was 4,183 
and these contained 962 errors in spelling, 2,247 
errors in grammar and 8,980 errors in punctua- 
tion. 

Such scientific information as this is 
available in all lines of school work. It does 
very little good to answer criticism individually. 

The truly great men in history did not invest 
their time and energy in winning verbal victories 
They devoted themselves wholly to constructive 
production. Support your Association and let 1 
win your victories for you. 


now 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


DR. J. P. McCONNELL, President 


Best Wishes for a Most Successful Year! 
wish to extend to the teachers, principals, super- 
rs and superintendents our very best wishes for a 
t successful school year. A year seems a very short 
d, and yet in the lives of thousands of children in 
inia this will be a most crucial period. Some of 
who are entering school for the first time will, 
ugh the influence of the teachers and their surround- 
lay a foundation for a great career. Many how- 
may enter for the first time, get the wrong impres- 
become discouraged, and school work in the future 
be simply “slave’s labor.” We realize that this year 
isands of boys and girls under the leadership of 
teachers will get a new ideal and a new inspira- 
We trust that the number who become discour- 
|, who drop out, and who fail to find in their school 
its surroundings a congenial atmosphere may be 
ver this year than ever before. Let us all dedicate 
rselves to the task of helping each individual boy and 
girl to find himself or herself and aid them in securing 
rasp of their work and a vision of the opportunities 
the future which will inspire them to put forth their 
effort. If we do this, certainly the year 1926-27 

ill be the greatest year thus far in our school work. 


Make Your School Serve the Community 


In order to promote its best work the public school 
uld not only serve in the most efficient way possible 
children who come to it but it should also seek to 
| an influence for good throughout the entire com- 
nity for both young and old. Make your school the 
nmunity center where the people will meet regularly 
iscuss their problems, where they will come together 

fellowship, and where they may, 

h meeting regularly, develop plans for the closest 


levelop good 
peration in building the school and the entire com- 
ty. Have you a good Community League in con- 
ion with your school? If so, we are sure you will 
| right in line with that league and help your citizens 

a great work this year. If you have not a Com- 
League, we trust you will call the citizens to- 
and organize one at once. If you haven’t a 
ic, will you not, just as soon as you read this 
le, write a note and request us to send you a copy 
he Community League Bulletin, and also give the 
s of two or three of the most progressive citizens 

community, and we will be glad to write to them 


give you all the support we can in organizing a 


Co-ordinate your Student Activities through a 
Junior Community League 


purpose of the Junior League is to unite the en- 
tudent body in order that these students may pro- 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Director 


mote better school conditions, better health conditions, 
athletics, efficient boys’ and girls’ club work, 
social life, etc. Certainly 


clean 
wholesome recreation 
every school principal wants such an organization of 


and 
the student body, and certainly every organization in 
the student body ought to want this 
organization of the students that this larger group may 
give its support to all the small groups in promoting 
their activities. If there was a Junior League in your 
school last year, of course you will see that it is thor- 
If you 


one all around 


oughly organized and started to work at once. 
have not a Junior League, may we not depend upon 
you to organize one right away? You will find it one 
of the greatest sources of help that you have ever had 
in your school work. Write to us for the Junior League 
Bulletin which will give you the plans of organization, 


duties of committees, etc. 


September issue of the Community League News 
“Educational Number” 


The September issue of our Community League News 
is given over entirely to the program of education. 
There are some good articles by superintendents, some 
by the secretary of the State Board, and suggestions to 
our leagues as to how they may help in promoting 
school work. We have endeavored to place a copy of 
this paper in the hands of just as many school workers 
as possible. If you did not get a copy, drop us a card 
and we will mail you a copy provided the supply is not 
exhausted when we receive your message. 


Send us a Citizen to the Annual Meeting 


We want to urge our school friends to begin work at 
once preparatory to having some of the best citizens 
of your community attend the annual meeting of the 
Co-operative Education Association to be held at Roa- 
noke Thanksgiving week, in connection with the Educa- 
If you will have some of your citi- 
them 


tional Conference. 


zens present we that we will send 


back home more enthusiastic in their school and com- 


assure you 


Now is the time to begin hand picking 
Get the league to cither pay 


munity work. 
of good representatives. 
all or part of the expenses. 


If you would like to Know More about 
this Association 
The public school workers of the State have been 
largely responsible for building up this unique and great 
We feel like to 


know more about its work. We have prepared a little 


State organization. sure you would 
leaflet which gives you this information in concise form 
If you would like to have a copy, drop us a card giving 
your name and address. We should also like for you 


to indicate the school with which you are connected. 
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A HELPFUL SUGGESTION TO HER 
FELLOW TEACHERS 

THE following letter was received from Miss Mary 
Faulkner of Lynchburg: 

Dear Mr. Heatwole: <A score of years ago, it was 
an easy matter for me, a country teacher, to obtain a 
comfortable boarding house at a fair price, anywhere in 
Virginia. 

Ten years ago, it was not so easily done, and today, 
it is the exception to obtain one at a reasonable price. 

The reasons are twofold: on the housekeeper’s side, 
there is a lack of servants, and on the teacher’s side, 
there is a lack of funds, for the cost of board has in- 
creased out of all proportion to the increase in her 
salary. 

But let the democratic teacher be not disheartened, 
for in this enlightened age, every need can be met. 

We know that success in teaching is measured largely 
by our health, and we know that most of our ailments 
are due to a faulty diet; and we know also that the 
basis of a good diet is fresh fruit, green food and whole 
wheat food. And, so, why should we ask for board, 
when with fruit, lettuce, whole grain wheat and milk, 
served right in your own room, you may live like a 
duchess! 

Or, if you want a cup of coffee, or some hot milk 
for your whole grain wheat, which is already cooked, 
a little aluminum cooking set and Sterno heat will be 
all you need. In this way, I have done light house- 
keeping three sessions and the saving in health, money 
and teaching ability is enormous. And it is something 
to feed the soul on, too. 





NO POLITICAL ENTANGLEMENTS 

The secretary of the National Education Association 
has the following to say concerning the larger influence 
of the Association and its avoidance of political 
methods: 

The teachers of the nation have shown their appre- 
ciation of the services and leadership of the Association 
by enlisting in larger and larger numbers each year. 
When the Association recently indorsed the School 
Land Bill in Congress, it received new interest and con- 
sideration. When the secretaries of state associations 
and other leaders wrote their Congressmen asking them 
to support the bill, replies were usually favorable. Con- 


gressmen now realize that teachers are thinking as never 
before on their problems and that they are solidly be- 
hind important measures. They begin to look upon the 
members of the teaching profession as an important 
When the Association 
speaks they realize that it speaks for a solidified organ- 
ization in their own States. The representatives of no 


part of their constituency. 


other organization receive a more cordial welcome at 
the Capitol than the representatives of the various State 
associations who come to Washington in the interests 
of educational legislation. The influence of the Asso- 


ciation is all the greater because it avoids political en- 
tanglements. It promotes causes, not candidates. It 
makes no political threats, but it makes demands and 
presents facts to sustain them. It leaves its own mem- 
bers free to vote on all questions as they see fit. Its 
policy leaves room for the play of the imagination on 
the part of the candidate. In the long run this policy 


wins. 





RESULTS OF SCHOOL TESTS IN PRINCE 
WILLIAM COUNTY GRATIFYING 
TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


One of the outstanding features of the work accom- 
plished in the Prince William county schools for the 
past session was the result obtained through the use of 
4 series of standard tests in the mixed fundamentals in 
arithmetic and in comprehension in reading. 

The standards set by the authors of the tests through 
extensive experimentation are as follows: 


3rd grade Arithmetic 11-Reading 38 
4th grade Arithmetic 16-Reading 45 
5th grade Arithmetic 22-Reading 50 
6th grade Arithmetic 26-Reading 56 
7th grade Arithmetic 29-Reading 59 


The first series of tests was given in December and 
January and these were compared with the standard to 
determine if a given child and a given school was above 
or below. On the basis of this series of tests mimeo- 
graphed instructions were prepared for each teacher 
calling attention to the most frequent mistakes made by 
her children and giving her suggestions as to how to 
remedy them. This means that every child in the 
county from third through the seventh grades was given 
two tests, their papers graded, the individual mistakes 
observed and remedies for correcting them suggested. 

In addition to the written suggestions sent out special 
meetings of the teachers were called in each district and 
the results of the tests thoroughly gone over with re- 
medial measures suggested. 

In April and May a second series of tests was gi 
to the same children and.the results recorded. The re- 
sults are very gratifying—first, taking the county as a 
whole every grade has come up to or surpassed th 
standard, although in the cases of some individual 
schools this is not true; second, the work of the teach- 
ers has been greatly strengthened in that they have been 
shown their short comings and have been given a! 
portunity to remedy them; third, the children have 
given the incentive to bring themselves and their sch 
up to the desired standard and have taken much 
terest in doing so; fourth, those in charge of admi 
tration and supervision are definitely able to detern 


e 


the amount and rate of progress in these grades 
are able to take remedial steps where they seem 


essary. 
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BEST THINGS 


Best Law—The Golden Rule. 

e Best Education—Self knowledge. 

he Best Philosophy—A contented mind. 

e Best War—To war against one’s weakness. 

: Best Theology—A pure and beneficent life. 

» Best Medicine—Cheerfulness and temperance. 
Best Music—The laughter of an innocent child. 
Best Science—Extracting sunshine from a cloudy 


» Best Art—Painting a smile upon the brow of 
ood. 
e Best Journalism—Printing the true and beautiful 
memory’s tablet. 
e Best Telegraphing—Flashing a ray of sunshine 
a gloomy heart. 
he Best Biography—That life which writes charity 
in the largest letters. 
[he Best Mathematics—That which doubles the most 
joys and divides the most sorrows. 
lhe Best Navigation—Steering clear of the lacerating 
ks of personal contention. 
The Best Diplomacy—Effecting a treaty of peace with 
one’s own conscience. 
[he Best Engineering—Building a Bridge of Faith 
er the River of Death. 


—Pennsylvania School Journal, January, 1926. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
: BY STANDARDIZATION 


Improvement in the work of rural schools is promoted 
4 States by the recognition of schools which reach 
Vy ertain minimum standards prescribed for school plant, 
ification of teachers, character of instruction given, 

1e etc. To stimulate this standardization, 31 States in some 
eward schools coming up to the requirements. In 


7 States this recognition takes the form of tablets or 
doorplates; certificates are given in 7; 11 States offer a 
monetary reward, and others give honorable mention in 
official publications of the State department of educa- 
tion as rural-school leaflet No. 32, 
Interior Department, Bureau of Education. In some 
instances honorable mention is given in addition to the 
individual gift. Tablets and doorplates are usually of 
metal, and bear such inscriptions as “Superior school” 
or “Standard school,” and generally they are placed 
either on the outer door of the schoolhouse or just 
—School Life. 


explained in 


above it. 


SEPTEMBER 


The goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 





‘AT new plans have you made in connection with 
school work this session? 
<> 
signing your contract, did you notice carefully just 
t the obligations are in each of the covenants? 
<> 
E supervisor of industrial education in Virginia has 
ed requests from Chinese officials at Hong Kong 
formation as to the extent and nature of foreman 
ng work carried on in Virginia. 
<> 
. J. D. Rippick, assistant principal of the Maury 
‘igh School of Norfolk, has been elected principal 
tthe Danville High School to take the place of Mr. 
\ J. Clark, who resigned to accept an attractive 
1 in the city schools of Birmingham, Ala. 
<> 


\ 


Me. Linocore BALLENTINE is scheduled for a year in 





Educational News and Comments 


advance to conduct foreman training classes among the 
various industrial plants in Virginia. 
<> 
Mr. H. T. WILLEtt of Smyth county has been elected 
principal of Churchland High School, Norfolk county. 
<> 
IN VirGINIA last year there were conducted 441 voca- 
tional classes with a total enrolment of 12,000 students. 
<> 
Mr. Boyp H. Payne, who recently received the B. A. 
degree at the University of Virginia, has been elected 
principal of the high school in the city of Staunton. 
<> 
Mr. D. M. Borum has been employed by the State 
Department of Education in co-operation with the Vir- 
ginia Coal Operators’ Association of Norton to conduct 
foreman training conferences in the counties of Wise, 
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Lee and Russell. His work involves a two year 
program, 


<> 


Mr. R. J. Stantey of Fleetwood, Nelson county, has 
heen elected principal of schools at Poquoson, York 
county. 

> 


Ir 1s reported that Superintendent Kemp of Arlington 
county received 1,500 


he had to fill. 


applications for the ten vacancies 


A 
<> 


On Monpay, September 6, at the town of Cuckoo, 


Virginia, a marker was unveiled commemorating the 
Jack Jouett ride that saved Thomas Jefferson, the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and the Revolutionary Legislature 
from capture by the British troops. The ceremonies 
were held under the auspices of the regent of the Jack 
Jouett Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. The romantic story of Jack Jouett’s ride, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles from Cuckoo to Monticello, rivals 
the famous Paul Revere ride of the same period. Vir- 
ginia needs a poet to tell and perpetuate this historic 
event. 
<> 

THREE or four thousand teachers and school officials 
will soon be planning to attend the next annual meeting 
of the Virginia Education Association at Roanoke, No- 
vember 24-26 

<> 

Tue State Board of Education will hold its next 
meeting in its room in the Department of Education, 
State Office Building, September 21. 


<> 


THE State Department of Education has just issued 
a bulletin laying down in detail the course of study for 
our schools in physical and health education. The teach- 
ers in every school in Virginia should follow carefully 
this course of study. 

<> 

Ninety thousand children are enroled in the public 

high schools of New Jersey. Every ten years since 1890 


the high school population of the State has doubled. 


Seventy per cent of those who complete the elementary 
course now enter the high school and from thirty five 
to forty per cent of those graduating from the accred- 
ited high schools enter institutions of higher learning. 


<> 


Ar A RECENT meeting of the executive committee, Mr. 
Rhoderic L. Lacy, principal of the high school at South 
Boston, was elected vice president of District E to fill 
the unexpired term of Mr. K. J. Clark who resigned on 
account of his leaving the State. 

<> 


[HERE has been considerable demand for the Pension 
Committee’s report of a proposed bill amending our 
present pension law. We have made a reprint of this 
and now have in this office a full supply. Teachers de- 
siring a copy of this report should apply to headquarters 
office. 

> 

TEACHERS who have not yet contributed their quota 
to the Preventorium Fund should not let this session 
pass without sending check for $4.00. The October issue 
of the Journal will be devoted largely to facts and in- 
Miss Lulu 
D. Metz, State Director of this Fund, Manassas, will 
give a complete report of funds now collected and plans 
for speeding up the contributions to this Fund. 


formation about this proposed institution. 


<> 


WE HAVE already received check to cover member- 
ship dues for Scott county. This county has a long 
record of loyalty to the State Association. 

<> 


SUPERINTENDENT A. S. Greever of Tazewell county 
has forwarded to this office a copy of the letter he has 
sent to all of his teachers announcing the date of the 
opening of schools, the time and place of his institute 
and all information the teachers will need concerning 
how to secure boarding places and supplies. It is an in- 
teresting and valuable official letter. 

<> 


Last JUNE 7,000 boys and girls in Virginia gradu- 
ated from accredited high schools. Over fifty per cent 
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Moving Picture Machines 
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ese will enter college this month. This is a new 
for high school graduates in Virginia, and is an 
ce of a growing demand for high school training. 
number of graduates in Virginia last year is eleven 
ent of all school pupils enroled in high school 
es, this being five per cent less than the average for 
nited States. 
<> 
Hi. VAN Oot, State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
| Education, attended the Federal Conference on 
nal Education at Blue Ridge August 16-28. 
> 
|. BRUBAKER, principal of schools at Buchanan, Vir- 
, last year, is principal of the schools at St. Paul, 
county, this session. 
<> 
ETY SEVEN thousand children repeated grades in 
ols of Virginia, 1924-1925. 
<> 
new board of directors of the Virginia Educa- 
\ssociation, under the new constitution, held its 


lsummer meeting August 21. It was a busy day for 


They passed upon a long list of important items 


‘ business and adopted constructive recommendations 


wn 


and resolutions. A report of their acts will be published 
in the October issue of the Journal and also in bulletin 
form to be distributed among the teachers and school 
officials. 

<> 

ATTENTION of the officers of the various departments 

and sections is hereby called to the importance of hav- 
ing their programs ready and sent to headquarters office 
on or before the first of October. 

<> 


ONE of the important recommendations approved by 
the board of directors at its meeting August 21 was 
that the period from October 1 to November 15 be set 
aside for an intensive campaign throughout the State 
when all workers and forces will unite in an effort to 
complete the collection of funds for the Preventorium 
near the University Hospital. 

<> 


Every teacher in the State should read the first article 
in this issue of the Journal by President Fred M. Alex- 
ander. They should also read elsewhere in this issue 
his special letter to the vice presidents of the State 
Association. 





Book Reviews 


IMPROVEMENT, A Stupy oF CRITICISM FOR TEACH- 
ers, by Sheldon E. Davis. Macmillan Company, 


New York. 280 pages. 


s is an interesting and stimulating book for teach- 
The term “self improvement” as it appears in the 
f this volume is a peculiar use of the term, for in 
last analysis all teacher improvement is self im- 
ment. 


eachers are coming more and more to be brought 


r the criticism of principals, supervisors and school 


ials in general. There has been developed more re- 


a definite technique for such criticism. This vol- 
s intended to lay down the various principles un- 
r this technique. The book is written under the 
ing significant chapter heads: Positive Results 


from Negative Criticism; Viewpoints and Criticism; 
Self Improvement; Mind Reading in the Classroom; 
Concreteness in Teaching; Fear of Silence; Fewer and 
Setter Questions; Criticisms of Textbook Teaching; 
Assumed Teacher’s Superiority. 

The volume is full of concrete material and is ad- 
mirably suited as a book for reading courses and for 


general professional study. 


RuraAL ScHoo. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, by 
Julius Borass and George A. Selke. D. C. Heath 

& Co., New York. 260 pages. 
We have gotten into the habit of differentiating rural 


schools from city schools just as we have differentiated 
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His- 
torically the one has gone ahead of the other. It is a 
think of the city schools as 


between rural civilization and urban civilization. 


sort of habit of mind t 


being better organized and equipped than the rural 


schools. It has often been said that the main difference 
between the city schools and the rural schools is a mat- 
ter of supervision, and we may add a matter of setting. 


We may expect to find the body of educational litera- 


ture following these same lines of differentiation. This 
volume on Rural School Administration and Supervision 
is a good example of covering a specialized field. The 


authors have sought to visualize the school problems in 
their rural settings. It starts out with the chapter on 
The Growth of Rural Schools. The third chapter deals 
with the 


schools; another chapter deals with the characteristic 


history of the county superintendents of 
qualities of a rural superintendent, and still another 
chapter deals with the selection and placing of teachers. 
The volume is full of interesting and helpful sugges- 
tions as to grading and promoting pupils in the rural 
schools and the direction of effective health work among 
the children. A county superintendent and rural super- 
visor should have the volume close at hand as they go 
about their work from day to day; and since classes 
have been organized in summer schools dealing particu- 
larly with the problem of rural education the volume 


would serve admirably as a text for such classes. 


OreEN Doors TO SCIENCE, by Otis W. Caldwell and W. H. 
D. Meier. Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 410 
pages. 

This new volume on the subject of science belongs to 
the more or less voluminous literature in the field of 
general science. It is intended more particularly to be 
read and studied by children in the elementary grades. 
It deals with everyday observations which have immedi- 
ately back of them the operation of some scientific prin- 
ciple. Each chapter begins with a list of questions for 
discussion and ends with a list of things to do. The 
first chapter deals with Water and Its Uses, followed 
by Formation and Kinds of Rocks. There is a chapter 
on Air As a Factor in Life; another one on Fire and 
Its Uses, and still another on Light and Its Uses. 
Additional chapters may be found on Food Require- 
ments, Animals that Injure Our Food, and Material for 
Clothing. 

The material for the volume has, no doubt, grown 
out of actual work accomplished with the children in 
the Lincoln School, New York. The questions and dis- 
cussions deal altogether with more or less scientific 
problems coming under the observation of the children 
as they see them about their homes. The illustrations 
are very aptly selected and for their suggestiveness the 
wide awake boy and girl of the middle and upper grades 


will find a feast in this volume. 











THE EASY BOOK 


First Lessons in Reading 
By Jean Y. Ayer 


This new book is planned to serve as a 
very simple introduction to the Baker and 
Thorndike EverypAy CLAssics PRIMER, but 
as the vocabulary is based on the first five 
hundred words of the Thorndike word list, 
it may be used effectively in preparation for 
any modern primer. Such preparation, while 
helpful with any beginning class, is especially 
desirable with pupils who are a little retarded 
or with those who come from non-English 
speaking homes. The material is interesting. 
The vocabulary has only eighty-seven different 
The illustrations, in three colors, are 
At the close of the book 
instructions for the 


words. 
by the Petershams. 
are clear and definite 
teacher. 

Price $.28 


THE BILLY BANG BOOK 


A Third Reader 
By Mabel Guinnip LaRue 


Readers of Mrs. LaRue’s “In Animal Land” 
will recall the friendly animals who figured so 
entertainingly in that book. In this, her latest 
work, the animals befriend a little lost boy, 
billy Bang, and he spends a happy year with 
them in the forest. The book is suited for 
use as a supplementary third reader and has, 
in this connection, some interesting  silent- 
reading and other exercises. The narrative 
is charming, and the pictures by the Peter- 
shams will be an unfailing source of joy. 


In press 
Primer: Tue Fun Boox $ .68 
First Reader: UNDER THE Story TREE .76 


Second Reader: IN ANIMAL LAND .80 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 

tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 
the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 


Distributing stations... 53 of them in the United States... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 


“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000. . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far lessin the end — 


American Seating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


en ee 

















VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000 West Marshall St. 


Richmond, Virginia 


State Distributors 
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“‘Kelipse”’ 


1926 


SCHOOL AND AUDITORIUM FURNITURE 


the hard knocks 


receives. 





Model No 


402 


Adjustable steel chair and desk No. 402. 


Adjustable stands on chair and desk 
made of specially rolled T Steel rein- 
rced with braces electrically welded, 


pedestal supporting chair has large base 
providing for eight screws to floor. This 
and ‘wabbling. Woods 
walnut finish. 


prevents loosening 
of selected hard maple, 


Proxylin Lacquer Finish 


Impervious to 


“Eclipse” school furniture is now finished 
with the Proxylin lacquer. This finish 
as proven most successful on products 
that are exposed to severe uses, for in- 
stance, lacquer has proven very popular 
on the automobile. The lacquer as used 
on “Eclipse” furniture is impervious to 
heat, cold, and moisture. It will not 


crack, check, or turn white. 
and hard to scratch. 
that 


f Heat 
‘5 Cold 
Moisture 


It is pliable 
It will withstand 
the school desk 





Model No. 115 


115 


These chairs are built to stand the hard 
strain such chairs are usually subjected 
to, made of selected woods, back of five 
ply laminated construction housed into 
heavy cap rail. This model is made in 
singles and in sections of two, three and 
four, Sections of four made especially on 
order, others carried in stock. 


Portable chair model No. 


West Virginia Seating Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


CLEVELAND 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


Write for a complete catalogue. 
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Foreign Exchange 
Lock Boxes 
Travellers Checks 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 


and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Tus far-off event has happened. There 
are now Orthophonic Victor Records that 
gather up a whole symphony, or a whole 
cathedralful of voices, without loss of a 
single note or vibration! Records with 
a velvet surface. You do not hear even 
a swish-swish. The full, rich, perfect 
tones come out of utmost quiet. 

Put one of these new Orthophonic 
Records on your Victrola; and the power- 
ful, triumphant voices of the Trinity 
Choir are singing Hallelujah in the same 
room with you. Shut your eyes; the 
lifted, singing faces are before you. 
Great arches and columns bend toward 
you that vast surge of sound that lifts 
you to your feet as it lifted George II to 
his feet! Sweep and space and distance— 
the exalted Jiving choir—in that small 
four-walled room where you and your pu- 
pils sit! Such is an Orthophonic Record. 

Imagine such power in your classroom 
work. Imagine seating before your pupils 
at any moment, the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony 


The dawn of a new day is here 
. . with this second miracle of music 


Orchestra, the Balalaika Orchestra...so 
that you all but see them... .so astound- 
ingly living are the inspiring tones. The 
Orthophonic Record is comparable only to 
theOrthophonic Victrola, with its flawless 
reproduction of every note and nuance. 

Not all the music you love has yet the 
Orthophonic recording. The vast Victor 
laboratories face a tremendous task. 
But most of your old favorites will soon 
be available. Already every phase of 
your educational work has been included 
in the new Orthophonic listings. You 
can now get Orthophonic Records for 
chorus, orchestra, singing, folk dances, 
instrumental study, mumetics, inter- 
pretations. The course in French by 
Sound is completely Orthophonic. There 
are kindergarten records of the same 
clarity of tone. 

Orthophonic Records are now on sale. 
They cost no more than the regular 
records. Hear them at any store selling 
Victor products—today. 

Write us for more information. 


Some of the Orthophonic Records: 


The Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus (Handel) 
Trinity CHorr 35768 
Evening Song (Schumann) 
Victor STRING ENSEMBLE 19854 
Waltz in G Flat (Chopin) ZIMBALIST 1154 
Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian 
Folk Song) BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA 19960 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers ( Pierné) 
Victor CONCERT ORCHESTRA 19730 
Marche Slave (Tschaikowsky) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6513 
Danse Macabre (Saint-Saens) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6505 


Le Cynge (The Swan) (Saint-Saens) 
Panto Casats 1143 
Chant of the Eagle Dance 
Hori INDIAN CHANTERS 20043 
Melodies for Children 
Victor CONCERT ORCHESTRA 20079 
Wedding March (Lohengrin) (Wagner) 
Mark ANDREWS 20035 
Songs for Children Attce GREEN 19830 
Vermeland (Swedish Folk Song) 
Victor STRING ENSEMBLE 19923 
New World Symphony (Dvorak) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6565-6569 inc. 


Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Paper, Scissors, 
Paste and “CRrAYOLA” 


Att primary teachers know the value 
of these materials with young chil- 
dren. Long before they learn to read, 
children are expressing ideas of form 
and color in drawing, cutting and de- 
sign. 


A plentiful supply of manila paper, 
scissors, paste and the truest color me- 
dium, “‘CRAYOLA,”’ will give every 
child a chance to co-ordinate his ideas. 
There is a ‘‘CRAYOLA”’ assortment for 
every type of work. 


Would you like a copy of our Art 
Service Bureau outline for Fall? It 
contains suggested work through 
Christmas. We will send it gratis. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co, 


4\ East 42 Street New York, N.Y. 
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Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and 
City government in every detail. 

Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 
“Should be in every High School.” 
Editorial Virginia Law Register. 

Second Printing 











excellent demand for high school and_ well 
qualified grade teachers, particularly first ani 
seventh grades. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Va. 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority. 

The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 
hearty indorsement. 

All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 

The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 


Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best! 
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. black all through and with a finer writing 


. warp-proof, buckle-proof, and fireproof . . 


Time-tested and proved .. 


. Sterling Lifelong Blackboard remains a 


. easy to install and with practically no upkeep cost . . 
permanent fixture in the schoolhouse. Its first cost is its last cost. Developed after 41 years of 


surface . . 
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STERLING 
LIFELONG LP 
BLACKBOARD 


the facts sent on request for catalog 9S. 
tas 


schools. Fully guaranteed by maker and distributor. A free sample 





specialized experience, 8 years of experiment, a 3-year test in public and private 
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| UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
| 


THE REGISTRAR, University, 








EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, 

Tuition in A Departments free to Virginians. All 
expenses reduced to a minimut Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented 

I. The College.—In t College, courses are offered in 
thirty or more bjects By virtue of the elective system, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, ling to a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or ultural) Bachelor of Science 

Business and Commerc« A four-year program is offered 
in these bjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Com- 
merce 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and Music; also a 
four-year course in At t re, leading to the degree of 
B.S. in Architecture 

Additional Vocational Degrees Four-year courses are 
offered leading to the legrees of B S. in Chemistry, B. S. 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, et 

Women are a dmitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special tern 

ai. Department of Graduate Studies.— This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College c a, abet iffered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, ind Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and wome me terms 

Eat. Department pe Engineering. Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, Elect trical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their completion four years eac! Open to women-on spe- 
cial terms 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 
of study. The entrance requirements include two years of 

For further information concerning the admission for women, 


LL. D., President 


Open 


College facilities are excellent. 


to women on 


work. The Library 
special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de- 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master’s Degree and the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and women 

VII. Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 


is a four-year 


to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state; special lec- 
tures or short courses; assistance in the supervision and 


administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
Library Exten- 
general information on prob- 


or special courses in Citizenship Education; 
sion; Extension publications; 
lems of current interest 
VIII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 
vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred for summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may be 
obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions. In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro- 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin- 
cipals, high-school teachers and school administrators. 


catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


Virginia 














EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL DESKS AT 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
ENTIRE INSTALLATION 


Supplies 
Tablets, Pads, 
and Pads, 


Examination Books 


School Ink, etc. 


We are jobbers and solicit your inquiries 
on Towels, Toilet Paper, Drinking Cups, 
Paper Napkins, Liquid Soap, etc. 


Our New Wholesale Catalog 
No. 60 
Is Yours for the Asking 











The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 
RiIcHMOND, VA. 

















HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in city systems. 

TRADE SCHOOL 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 

FACTS 

Enrollment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in service, 
2251; graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 
8800. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
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STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


This is an A-class Senior Teachers College hold- 
ng membership in the American Association of 
feachers Colleges. It gives both the four year 
ind two year courses leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education, and the two 
year Diploma, respectively. Strong courses in 
\cademic college subjects; Public School Mu- 
sic, Home Economics, Fine and Industrial Arts; 
Business subjects; Physical Education; Dra- 
matics and Expression. Free tuition to Virginia 
students who promise to teach in Virginia. Total | 


ost $268.00 for nine months session. Full sum- 


mer quarter. Men received for summer quarter. 


New Dormitory just constructed. Winter or 


Summer catalog sent on request. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR., President. 














The College of 
William and Mary 


In Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible cost. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor’s or 
Master’s degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele- 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, busi- 
ness, engineering, physical education, or social 
work. Credit for all courses may be counted to- 
ward a degree. Careful consideration given to 
certificate requirements. Write for particulars to 


H. L. BrinceEs, 
Registrar 


K. J. Hoxe, 
Director Summer Session 


SUMMER TERM: 12 Weeks 
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The State Teachers 


College | 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


\lember American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 





COURSES OFFERED 


Four Year Courses leading to B. S, degree, for 
High School Teachers and Principals, Elemen- 
tary Teachers and Supervisors, Home Economics 
Specialists—Dietitians, Cafeteria Managers— 
Home Demonstration Agents. 





Two Year Courses leading to Professional Dip- 
lomas for: 
Elementary Teachers—Kindergarten—Primary 
Elementary Teachers—Grammar Grades 

















Admission Requirements: Graduation from an 
credited high school. Expenses to prospective 
eachers who promise to teach in Virginia for 
two years, $267 for room, board, laundry and 
gular school fees. 





lor further information 


Address SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 


Radford State 
Teachers College 


Regular session opens September 22. Two-year 
courses for training of elementary teachers. Four- 
year college courses leading to the Bachelor's 
degree. 

Unsurpassed four-year Home Economics 
Courses for the Bachelor's degree. 

Free State Scholarships for those desiring to 
teach. 

The buildings are new, modern, and fireproof 
in every respect, The new dormitories are well 
furnished. 

Correspondence and _ Extension Courses for 
those who cannot leave home to enter college. 


For Catalogue and Full Information, Write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 


East Raprorp, VIRGINIA 
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| Hunt’s Modern Word Studies 


By J. N. Hunt 
176 pages. Price, $.52 


SPELLING book for junior high schools which de- 

votes more than the usual amount of space to the 
subjects of word building, prefixes, suffixes and root words, 
antonyms, synonyms, homophones, etc. Special attention 
is given to the meaning and pronunciation of words and 
exercises are given which develop the “dictionary habit.” 
The wide range and great variety of exercises on words 
invest the subject with life and interest. The book con- 


forms to Webster's New International Dictionary. 





American Book Company 








NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 

















Logan, Cleveland, and Hoffman 


PRACTICE LEAVES IN 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


A set of thirty leaves for rapid drills and tests in the fundamentals of 
grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, and spelling. They give the 
student an economy of labor in practice and the instructor an economy of 
labor in correction. There is a page for recording the grades of all the 
leaves and a ruled blank for plotting a progress curve. To facilitate rapid 
scoring, a CHECK BOOK furnishes a marking key for each practice leaf. 
Each leaf bears a reference to the sections in Woolley’s New Handbook 
of Composition which state the rules involved in the drill. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





London 
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NU-IDEA SCHOOL DESKS 


(The South’s Greatest School Desk Value) 


Now used in every Southern State. 





Write at once for complete literature and prices, stating how many desks you will need. Thousands 
carried in stock for immediate shipment. 


NU-IDEA SCHOOL DESK COMPANY 


45,000 manufactured and sold. 


REAL SCHOOL DESK ECONOMY. 


1. Low installation cost as can be put up in three or 
four minutes. 

2. Are so constructed that the supports are just as 
stable as steel and will withstand the roughest 
usage. 

3. Equipped with excellent inkwells and finished in 
dark oak. The highest grade hard-drying seat 
varnish is used. 

4. Special place for waste paper built under bookshelf 
helps the teacher to keep the room neat and clean. 

5. Practically unbreakable, but if any part should 
break it can be repaired at a trifling cost. 

6. Held firmly to floor with bronze angleirons. 

NU-IDEA School Desks are made in three sizes, 

singles and doubles. Hundreds of schools prefer them 

to the steel or semi-steel and the saving is remarkable— 
about $200.00 per 100 on single desks or $300.00 per 

100 on doubles. 








Darlington, S. C. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
aed PRIMARY PLANS 














Supplies an abundance of practical, usable 
material for the primary, intermediate 
and grammar grades. 


Many illustrations including: full page 
drawings for Seat Work, Construction 
Work, etc.; page and double page 
Poster Patterns; designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. 
Masterpieces of art in full color with 
complete study material. 


Several pages of best entertainment 
material each month. 
Many other helpful departments and 


special features covering all branches 
of school work. 


I. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
(Address Office Nearest to You) 

Ask for catalog of over 400 books for 

Teachers and Schools. 


Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR | 
and PRIMARY PLANS) 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS | 





In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
wonderfully belpful and inspiring educational magazine. If you | 
will mail the coupon below AT ONCE, your subscription will | 
start with the September number and you need not pay until 
November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 




















Use This Order Blank--Pay November 15th If More Convenient 


[V. J. E.-Sept.] 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year begin- 
1926, issue. Price $2.00. 


send me 
September, 


Please 
ning with the 


—_ prtlig By Rok OUI am enclosing payment piggies 
preference as to payment. ([] I agree Nov. 15, 1926. 


to pay not later than 


St. or KR. F. D 


Post Office P Mebhamncsedaeinineeskicccee Qe 
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Immediate Shipment School Desks and School Supplies 


Orders Shipped From Richmond, Virginia, Same Day 
They Are Received 


American Tubular Steel Desks 
are your guarantee of excellence 
in school seating. 


The comfort and stability of American desks are 
known qualities by all schools and institutions of 
learning. 

Schools and colleges have found in them a purchase 
that is economical and a satisfactory investment, 


Practice economy by writing or wiring us your order 
today for same. 


Auditorium seating, Church Furniture and Sunday 
School Equipment, Physics and Laboratory Furni- 
ture and supplies for science and chemistry. Write 
for new catalog today and price list. 





Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-12 West Marshall St. Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 1177 
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School Desks - Domestic Science Desks 
Opera Chairs - Laboratory Desks 
School Supplies 


Our Desks have two features 
which are exclusive—the woods 
are fastened with bolts instead of 
screws and the ink well is locked 
in position, the teacher only hav- 


ing the key. 


Write for Catalogue 











The Southern Desk Company -_ Hickory, N. C. 
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